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HE Mercy and Benevolence, which adorn 
the Royal Boſom, were too pre- eminent 
and conſpicuous, to let me remain long 
in doubt who was the moſt proper Per- 
ſonage to whom I could addreſs a Diſſertation in- 
tended to diminiſh the calamities, to preſerve the 
lives, and to extend the felicities of mankind. But 
more eſpecially when a Prince, no leſs illuſtrious 
for the virtues of patriotiſm than thoſe of huma- 
nity; a Prince, who has the wiſdom, the magna- 
nimity, and the rectitude of heart, to deſire no 
greater ſublunary glory than that of being the 
Guardian of the fortunes, the happineſs, the libert:, 
and the lives of his people; when I ſay fon a 
Prince illuminates the Britzſh throne, a L reatiſe, 
which exhibits. an eaſy and certain met. iod of pre- 
ſerving the lives of ſhipwrecked ſeamen, cannot aſk 
in vain for Patronage. | | 
F IT is allowed that the digraty and ſecurity of the 
. Britiſh nation depend upon her naval ſuperiority ;. 
„and, that the ſtrength t her naval power is depen- 
dant on the numbers of ſeamen ; and it is undenia- 
ble, that they will multiply in proportion as the perils 
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of the ſea are diminiſhed, and the ſecurity of the 
77 | b 2 | | ſea- | 
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ſea-faring | occupation becomes aſcertained ,—The 
x 5 of kingdoms, the reſpectableneſs of ſtates, 
e brilliancy 7 crowns, and the felicity of a people, 
ate all improved by Commerce, which is maintained by 
navigation. That art will be extended, and future 
difficulties to mann the royal navy prevented, by 
rendering the ſea - faring buſineſs perfectly ſecure, 
and by removing the apprehenſions of danger, and 
cauſing the propagated terrors of parents to ceaſe to 
intimidate their ſons from venturing to ſea. 
.. ALTHOUGH I have long been perfectly perſuaded 
_ that the ſimple contrivance here propoſed would, 
under the royal favour, contribute greatly to pro- 
mote all theſe noble and deſirable purpoſes. — Ne- 
vertheleſs, I could not embolden myſelf to preſume 
to offer it at your illuſtrious feet, until J could, at 
the ſame time, give Your Majeſty that real felicity 
which an heart ſo benevolent muſt feel at the full 
aſſurance that it has already been the means of pre- 
ſerving the lives of a very conſiderable number of 
fhip-wrecked ſeamen ; ſome of whom were brought 
ſafe to land, after being ſeveral hours in the water *; 
which I hope will appear ſufficient to convince the 
whole world, that my propoſal is not the whim- 
Kcal project of a chimerical fancy; but that, being 
| urged | in the immoveable baſis of experience and 
verity, _ having the ſknction of general approba- 
| | tion 


* When © St. G Naur ge was burnt, three young 3 . 
were ſaved by cork- jacke :s; ſeven men caſt away in the bay 
of Carnarvon, moſt of then? were two hours and a half, in the 
ſea. A fiſherman was fome hours in the mouth of the river 
Thames, Two men and a boy on the coaſt of Jreland, one 
man on the coaſt of Scotland, and two on the Iſe of Man, af- 
ter floating for a long time in the ſea, (being ſhipwrecked) 
were ſaved by the cork: Jacket: but inſtances are too numerous 
to be * recited here. 
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don derived from the many ſtrong fact which have 


On this account, though but an. obſcure per- 
to addreſs my propoſal to your Majeſty's fayour, 
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been already proclaimed in its favour, it is now be- 
come a worthy object of Royal Patronage.,. 


ſon, yet I now venture, with the utmoſt deference, 


which I am perſuaded it will readily obtain, becauſe bi 
your, own. royal humanity will. plead for it. I | 
deſire no better advocate: and am in great hopes | 


that, altho it has been for ſome time neglected and Aj 
in obſcurity, it ſhall. now come forth recommended | 
to the world by your Majeſty's approbation of it; . 
which will be the fulleſt encouragement to the pruk 


dent part of mankind to follow ſo illuſtrious an ex- 


ample, and to forward, as much as their ſeveral in- 
fluences may do, the general good of a maritime pea» 
ple, by promoting this eaſy method of ſafety toſhip= 
wreck'd mariners. And then I make no doubt but. 
we ſhall, as it is now really a popular deſire, ſoon 

ſee orders iſſued, by proper authority, that every ſea-, 
man on board the Royal Navy may be ſupplied 
with the certain means of ſecurity, ſince. the ex“ 
pence of the whole will but amount to a very in- 


conſiderable. ſum * — Seamen have a right to any. 


protection that may be conſiſtent with their em- 


ployment. 


Tu Roman, who ſaved the life of a fellow ci- 
tizen, had a public mark of honour conferred up- 
on him for that act of benefit to the community, 
Hence alſo the phyſicians of Rome, who were ſup- 
poſed to have ſaved many Citizens, were, in the 


time of Antonius Myſa, permitted to wear equeſ- 


trian rings of gold, and to be exempt from taxes— 
The ſeamen of your Majeſty's navy, tho' a rough, 


yet are, at this time, as brave, magnanimous and 
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HEN an eaſy way of inſuring perſonal ſecurity, and 


o 


of becoming, in a-great meaſure, quite free from, ap- 

I  prehenſions of dangers, in a ſituation that was before 
particularly obnoxious to fatal accidents, is offered 5 
itt is reaſonable- to expect that arguments need not 


; de multiplied to recommend the ſelf-evident utility of ſuch a 


Every one who has peruſed the manner here laid down, for 


preſerving the lives of ſhip-wreck'd mariners, will immediately 
conclude, that being ſimple, expenſeleſs, eaſy and incontrover- 
tably cettain, having now been publiſhed four years, by this 
time it muſt have become almoſt an univerſal pradice a- 


mongſt the ſeamen to be as cautious of providing themſelves 


with cork · jackets as with beds or cloaths; but the contrary ap- 
pears from the long and diſmal roll of fatal accidents; by ſhip- 
wreck, which have happened ſince the firſt overture of this 


: ſcheme of ſecurity, Theſe make me ts wiſh that it had been 
more generally Mopted and encouraged. . 


- 


On a medium computation I find that the number of Britiſh 
ſeamen drowned (com. ann.) as; it appears from an eſtimation 


begun fix years ago, bas amounted to 4200 annually. It muſt 


be granted that the Calculation was made in the time of war, 
when there are more ſeamen employed than in an ordinary way. 
But when we think upon this vaſt loſs Vf uſeful lives, and again 
conſider that 1000 men may be ſaved from thus periſbing, with 
the greateſt eaſe, and certainty, at the charge only of 75 . 
ſhould we ſuppoſe any man poſſeſſed of common prudence who 
ſhould, when it can be procured at ſuch a trifling expence, 
and without any difficulty, refuſe the ſafety. ? admit, and it cannat 
be fairly admitted, there is no probability that à ſhip will be 
caſt away, yet there is always a poſſibility that ſuch an accident 
may come to paſs; - and. even the moſt diſtant contingency 
ſhould engage us to inſure it when an opportunity ſo inviting and 
undeniable ſolicits us to lay hold upon ſecurity, - \, 
And indeed, as plain honeſt truth and fact, ſupported 
by experiments, are capable of carrying ſtrong conviction a 


great way; fo, though ſea · faring people are very averſe to chi- 
1 Q - | 


a merical 
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any uſeful propoſals which come properly recommended and ex- 
plained'to them. For this reaſon it is, that the unprejudiced and 
moſt prudent among them are in general become advocates for 
this: nay, ſeveral who ſpeak of it in high encomiums have proved 
its utility, and many others, ſome of them heroes of the age, 
and thoſe who hold danger in the greateſt contempt, are not 
afhamed to eſpouſe and adopt the certain ſecurity here recom- 


mended for eſcaping thoſe dangers, againſt which it would be a 


diſgrace and madneſs not to be provided, when an eafy provi- 


ſion is offered, | 


This conviction, in favour of the propoſal which has already 


prevailed with great numbers of the men of prudence and diſ- 


cernment among the Tea-faring claſs, I am perſuaded would 
Have pervaded, with the ſame irreſiſtible conviction, the minds 
of the more valgar and unlettered part of that valuable body, 
provided they had been as obvious to the fame opportunities of 
being convinced. But their province is not to read books; and 


therefore many ſeamen there are who may perhaps never have 


heard of the cork-jacket, tho? their captain has one in his cheſt. 

— Theſe, if caſt away, are unfortunate men . 
When this propoſal was firſt offered to the Society of Arts, 

and their public thanks returned for it, I remember a gentleman, 


who very frequently favours that laudable 2 a ſpeech or 


two, generally the cauſe of ſome diverſion, ſtood up and ob- 
ſetved againſt it, that it would be wrong to excite by any 
means, in the ſeamen, even the ſmalleſt idea of terror. He ſup- 
poſed that by making them ſafe the notion of fear would be 
raiſed amongſt them.— I could wiſh this worthy orator would 
move for the demolition of engines for extinguiſhing of fires, 
and the tota] ſuppreflioh of inſurance-offices, as they are, ac- 
cording to his ſcheme of thinking, no better than public nui- 
ſances of criminal ſecurity, | 1 99 
My Memoir was read before the Society of Arts on the 4th 


of January 1758, and about two months after a certain perſon 


did me the honor to regard it in a light ſo much better than the 
orator, that he printed an account of it in the public papers, 
and was not even afraid of adopting it as his own invention. I 


am, doubtleſs, obliged much to him for the favour he has done 


me in fathering my child. But, if I miſtake not, this ingenious 
mechanic is no nigard of favours of this kind, for he has done 


one of the ſame fort to Machiavel, who, in his Arte di Guerra, | 
propoſed a floating girdle for the conveying of ſoldiers over ri- 


vers with ſafety, which girdle being hollow, is-to be filled with 


wind occaſionally, to give buoyancy to the body that wears it, 
| : T his 


— 
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This civil perſon formerly adopted this as a curious contri- 
vance of his own conceiting ; but, when he heard of the cork- 


jacket, he immediately gave it the preference, and ſo Ma- 
chiavel may now take his girdle again, and here I preſent him 
with it—'tis his property—'twere pity to-rob the.dead *, 

A gentleman, who merits great applauſe for his good ſenſe, 
and a juſt uſe of it, when chairman of the Eaſt-India compa- 
ny, on the publication of my book wrote me the ſubjoined let- 
ter, which is here annexed , to ſhew that the Chineſe, who are 
univerſally eſteemed a very ſenſible and extremely ingenious 
nation, ſeldom venture to ſea without a machine, by which they 

n "MY = 

* Benionum eft, et plenum ingenii pudoris, confiteri per quos pro- 

feceris,—Obnoxi orofead = et Infelicis ingenii >, ce 

in furto malle quam mutuum reddere, cum præſertim, ſors fiet ex 

Uſura. Pin. | Ne | | 
"TT. | 

Having read your treatiſe called the Seaman's Preſervation, of which 


I have a very good opinion; I have taken the liberty to give you an 


account of the method which the Chinęſe uſe to preſerve themſelves in 
the time of danger by ſhipwreck ; which, tho? I think very far in- 
ferior in all reſpeQs to the ingenious invention you recommend; yet, 
as it may remove any objections that may be advanced againſt the 
practicability of your ſcheme, I think it may have a good effect in 
eſtabliſhing its general uſe. Rey 
In the year 1730, I was paſſenger in a ſhip from Batavia to China, 
burthen about 400 tons, called the Pridae, Franciſco Xavier com- 
mander, freighted by Engliſb, Chine/e and Portygueze. Near the coaſt 
of China we met one of thoſe ſtorms called a toufoon (an fong) or a 
great wind, which carried away all our maſts, bowſprit and rudder, 
and in our hold we had fix feet of water. Expecting every moment the 
ſhip would founder. We conſequently were conſulting our preſerva - 
tion. The Engliſb and Portuguexe ſtood in their ſhirts only, ready to 
be thrown off, but the Chinęſe merchants came upon deck not in a 
cork-jacket, but 1 will call it a Bamboo- | | 
habit, (the ſhape is adjoined), which had | 
lain ready in their cheſts againſt ſuch dan- 
gens; and it was thus conſtructed; four 
aniboos, two before and two behind 
their bodies, were placed horizontally, and 
projected about 28 inches; they were crofſed 
on each fide by two others, and the Whole * 
properly ſecured, leaving a ſpacefor their. | | 
y, ſo that they had only to put it over ic 
their heads and tie the ſame. ſecurely, which was done in two mi- 
nutes, and we were ſatisfied they could not poſlibly fink. 
Tam, STR, 
Your very humble Servant, 
SULIVAN; 
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may be floated. to land provided they ſhould ſuffer ſhipwreck. — 
Why ſhould we not as well follow the example of this prudent ne 
| | nation in this article as in that of the compaſs, which we are | 
if told thoſe eaſtern: people were acquainted with for many..centu- ſal 
| ries before the great R. Bacon diſcovered the verticity of the _ to, 
magnet-to the 3 Are we to ſuppoſe the Britiſh ſeamen fe: 
| ſuch a fool hardy, generation of mortals that they even deſpiſe fa 
| the commendable means of propoſed ſafety? We may as well tu 
| believe that thoſe who have ſeen the ſecurity, the demonſtrated Ju 
$1 ſecurity of the ſimple invention here explained, will go to ſea de 
. without being provided with it, as that they will weigh anchor le; 
1 and ſet ſail without chart, without compaſs, or without qua- pr 
0 drant; and who would admire the bravery of men embarking na 
If in ſuch a ſituation ? Can it be imagined that the ſea-faring peo- A 
| ple derive from the element they live upon ſuch a contempt for © Ve 
7 the dangers of it, ſuch a wanton temerity or thoughtleſs ferocity 
| and ſcorn of perſonal ſecurity, as even to think it approbrious m 
: to provide themſelves with ſuch eaſy means of preſervation, as de 
| the wiſeſt men would be aſhamed to- neglect? Is it not as rea- n: 
; | ſonable to ſuppoſe, that in the, urgent extremity of actual ſhip- ot 
| wreck- they ſhould refuſe to lay hold'upon the firſt floating body in 
| that offers itſelf? Tt is certainly much better to be provided with by 
' - theſe portable, unſinkable, boats when they do not want them, „ 
F than to with for them in the laſt fatal gaſp of peril. 'Sutely ſuch th 
| remiſſneſs, ſuch-abſurdity and infatuation can never with juſtice e: 
| be objected to the Britiſh mariners ! They are, it is true, the vi 
| | moſt galant aud intrepid part of the human race.—'T'is not only _ tl 
| England; all the world confeſſes this demonſtrated truth; yet in 
1 they are likewiſe (which muſt alſo. be acknowledged as univerſally) Cy 
1 a prudent, Thoughtful, circumſpect body of men. They are 
1 not only undaunted, magnanimous, alert and exertive in op- 20 
poſing dangers and ſurmounting difficulties, but they are alſo ſi 
1 ſenſible and inventive in providing againſt them ; as will ſoon © 
Z ariſe prevalent and convincing ''to_ the mind of any one who =: 
„ takes a ſurvey of their art, which will appear abundant in the h 
g treaſures of innumerable, very curious, and uſeful inventions, p 
q . _ > which have been, from time to time, diſcovered by ſeamen. fe 
Let me aſk, What doth mankind expect from the attain. ' a 
ment of that grand defideratum, the longitude? To what end i 
_ doth every improvement, or new diſcovery, in the ſea-faring . 
buſineſs, immediately tend? For certain, the principal object at 
- which the moſt defirable acquiſitions to this uſeful occupation ; 7 
directly point, is the preſervation of the lives employed in it, 
and the diminution of thoſe dangers to which ſuch a precarious "Da 
ſituation is naturally expoſed.” What is here recommended then C 
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is of ſuch a tendency, that only folly will reje& it and wicked- 


neſs oppoſe. OY ; 
The man, who is not an advocate for every beneficial propo- 


ſal, is not a friend to mankind : it is certainly the part of a brute 


to, be inſenſible to the calamities of others becauſe he doth not 
feel the pain of them. And he who diſcourages, attacks with 


ſarcaſm, or endeavours to hinder, the diminution of misfor- 


tunes, from which he is perſonally exempt, muſt, in the eye of 
judges more humane and. candid than himſelf,” be regarded as a 
declared enemy of the human race. But perſuade myſelf, at 
leaſt I hope, that no Engliſhman will ever diſcountenance any 
propoſal that tends to the preſervation of ſeamen; for ſurely no 
nation has confeſſedly ſo great a dependance upon them as this. 
And they have given us very recent proofs that our affiance is 
very juſtly and firmly repoſited. | e 

ut idle projects, ingendered in fancyful brains, teem ſo very 
multitudinouſly upon the public, that it is not a matter of won- 
der that even ſenſible and uſeful propoſals ſhould be counte- 
nanced with timidity, and received with caution, by the prudent; 
or even, ſometimes,. by the buffoon, the droll or the recreant, be 
inſulted. with the cruel weapon, ridicule! Few men are capable 
by the force of their own judgment, fewer ſtill give themſelves 


the trouble, to. conſider diligently and examine attentively ; but 


the feweſt of all, even after ſull conviction" in its favour, will 
exert themſelves in promoting and recommending the uſeful in- 
vention, unleſs ſome private purpoſe, ànſwered thereby, excites 
their friendly influence. The next degree of merit to having 
invented a uſeful diſcoyery, is that of having encouraged and re- 
commended it. a bn WOR eee 

As men are generally born with very different abilities, and 
acquire different propenſities; therefore for any one ſedately to 
ſit down in judgment upon the merit of things he has not had 
opportunities, or diligence enough to conſider, and to paſs an 
implicit ſeatence upon merit or demerit, he could not compre- 
hend, is not only an high injuſtice, and an high indiſcretion and 
preſumption; but an inſult upon the general good of humanity : 
for can any man clyjm ſuch a vaſt portion of intellectual energy, 
as to be able, at a glance, to pervade and underſtand, in all 
its extent, what another may have been, a long time in ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of ? To ſuch'a'man'E recommend 
Galileo's words: Sono multi chi ſanno poci; © ſond pact, chi ſanno 
multi; non ce neſuno, chi ſa nienti; una ſol dis fa tutia. 

But men of a different temper, who have remarked with more 
perſpicuity the imperfect ſtate to which our beſt attempts have 
carried us, for the promoting of thoſe arts which tend to _— 
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well deſcribed in the. animated lines of our poet. 
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good and convenience of human life, are convinced not onlY 
that we often ſtruggle againſt the tide of difficulties and dan” 
gers, in many of our various purſuits and occupations ; but they 
have alſo conceived it poſſible to obviate ſeveral of thoſe real 


dg i and that very thought has ſometimes made them 


elves the agents whereby to prove it practicable, and ex- 
cited them with a generous ſenſe and magnanimity to exert their 


efforts to do it: hence it is that mankind are relieved of many 


grievous burthens, and ſupplied with many conveniencies: hence 
alſo the paths which have been laid open to various ſciences are 
made more even, and more inviting to conduct mankind to 
happineſs and perfection. Thus it is that inanimate matter is 
made to do the labour of men; the pump raiſes our water; the 
axis in peritrochio moves our burden by land, the ſhip tranſ- 
ports it by water to diſtant places, making the produce of one 
country a bleſſing to another; the lever elevates weights ſupe- 
rior to human force; the clock meaſures our time, and the pen 
exhibits our ſentiments to the eye. Doubtleſs there was ſome 
difficulty to bring theſe inventions into uſe ; prejudice and pre- 
poſſeſſion perhaps endeavoured to hinder. their progreſs ; had the 


evil influence of ſuch opponents prevailed in our iſland, even 


the ſavages of Guinea, who had liſtened more to the voice of 
ience and improvement, might perhaps at this day have pur- 


chaſed ſlaves on the coaſt of Britain; thro' the power of that 


ſpirit of malevolent repugnancy. which had called the quadrant 
2. bauble, the compaſs a gimcrack, and the forty-ſeventh propo- 
tion,of the firſt book of Euclid, an idle ſpeculation. 


Had this diſpoſition. took place, many a new world of riches, 


and benefits now commonly known to mankind, had to this day 
been unexplored. 5 | | | 
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Our progreſs in arts, like our advancement in learning, is 


1 


- —— from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind; _ 
But more advanc'd, behold with ftrange ſurpriſe, 
Ne diſtant, ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſez 
-, So pleas'd at Hiſt, the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er: the vales and ſeem to tread the ſky ;._ 
„Th eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 
And the- firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt; 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey. RD * 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; | 
IVb increaſing. proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, "a 
- Hills peep oer hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe. Pope. 
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In Ireland it was formerly the practice to draw the cart and 
plough, by the beaſt's tail; and the preſent method of harnaſs 
was, therefore, vehemently clamoured at, as a ſtrange and un- 
ſufferable innovation. So the ploding drudge of. habitude goes on 
juſt as his predeceſſor led the way, without ſpirit to advance out 
of an old but dirty, inconvenient, and dangerous track; tho” 
accident and misfortune continually perplex and hinder his pro- 
greſs : ſtill doing as his fathet has done before, and for no other 
reaſon but becauſe he has done ſo before, will he continue to do 
it again. He never conſiders how much better, ſafer, or eaſier 
methods might be found out, or how little is already known, 
in compariſon of what may be diſcovered ; how few have culti- 
vated the field of invention; how wide a tract lies ſtill unex- 
plored, pregnant- in rich produCtions, and fertile in the moſt 
uſeful diſcoveries. | 

It was an obſervation of the great Lofd Bacon, that . igno- 
& rance is not near ſo great an hinderance to knowledge, as 
« the conceit of knowledge.” Thus for inſtance, Kircher's 
notion of magnetical fibres in the earth, might make a man 
fancy he could account for the verticity of the loadſtone: and 
Mr. Blond, a countryman of our own, advanced ſomething 
very plauſible about variation; for he ſuppoſed there were two 
magnetical poles, which terminated an axis inclined to that of 
the earth, from whence it would follow, that under the ſame 
meridian the variation would be the ſame. But as experience 
ſhews the concluſion falſe, reaſon tells us that his account of the 
matter could not be true, It was the misfortune of the An- 
cients to have ſo high an opinion of their own knowledge, as to 

charge upon Nature, or the conduct of Divine Providence, 
' thoſe defects which after ages have proved to be, with more 
propriety, aſeribed to their own ſelf-ſufficiency : thus, for ex- 
ample, they conceived, contrary to truth, the greateſt part of 
the globe to be uninbabitable ; and for that reaſon, pronounced 
thoſe diſcoveries impoſſible which the induſtry of ſucceeding 
ages has explored ; whereas, with reſpect to the deficiencies con- 
feſſed by the Moderns, they are really ſo many ſteps gained upon 
knowledge, of which the Ancients had not the leaſt concep- 
tion; and tho? we may not yet have attained to them, which is 
a misfortune ; yet we know what they are, and in ſome meaſure 
how they may be attained, which is a great felicity. 

The Ru, ſſian boors would rather have loſt a limb than their 
matted beards, had not power and artifice got the better of the 
troubleſome habit of wearing them in a frozen country. 80 
frequently, when a new invention is propoſed, thoſe who are 
| „ already 
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already ſuperannuated in habit, are not always the firſt to ap- 
prove the thing themſelves are the moſt availed by and in want 
of; nor will they always examine its merits, or conſider the be- 
nefits they may derive from it, or inconveniencies or dangers 
which conſtantly attend the want of ſuch a contrivance. If they 
think at all about it, their whole attention is too commonly 
employed to create doubts, and to raiſe object ions, that they 
may throw impediments in its way, and hinder its advancing 
into uſe, ſhewing themſelves by this conduct more ſotlicitous to 
urge reaſons in favour of drudging on in their old way, thro" 
diſaſters and difficulties, than willing to avail themſelves of it 
with that candour, more conſiſtent with their emolument and its 
merits, | | a % . 
When a diſcovery is propoſed, to which no inconveniencies 
can be fairly objected, when experiment inſures ſucceſs, reaſon 
enforces, and neceſſity cries aloud for ſuccor; why it ſhould be 
received with indifference, much leſs with reluctance, may per- 
haps be better demanded of prejudice than of reaſon. Can ob- 


jections be fairly ſtarted, let them riſe : after duly weighing it 


with impartiality, ſhould the diſadvantages certain to Enſue from 
it, preponderate over the benefits propoſed by it, then it will be 
time enough to reject, and remand the project into its priſtine 
obſcurity. But if the objeQions be but the evil efforts of preju- 
dice, or intellectual imbecility; then, ſhould the diſcovery be 
left to die in its infancy, for want of the help it craved and de- 
ſerved ? would not ſuch a neglect be a mockery to merit, an 


| Inſult to reaſon, a wrong to mankind, now in being, and cruelty” 


to them who come after? | 
It is no inconſiderable part of men who do not think for 
themſelves, or who are not merely indebted for their opinions 


to the teſtimony of their own ſenſes : the multitude, caught 


with a falſe cry, do frequently join.the clamour of popular ap- 
plauſe or inveQive, with zeal or fury alike indiſcriminate ; as 
rumor prevails, true or falle. = © | 


. Diſcoveries that are, or can be, of benefit to mankind ; tho' 


they may, when brought to maturity, appear ſimple and. of no 
extraordinary cunning ; yet, as in mechanic arts, {mplicity is 
one degree of perfection; the very reaſon for which they may 
be vulgarly thought of no eſtimation, will, with the prudent, 
be a ſtrong argument why they merit applauſe. They are not, 
whatever they may appear, the fruits of quick growth, or pro- 


duced from every uncultivated ſoil. Tho' the magnet might be 


firſt brought into uſe in navigation by an obſcure Neapolitan ; 


or an hint of the optic glaſs, might be given by two children in 


*Swvitzerland : ſuch accidents do not often happen; thoſe were 
| . | but 
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t hints ſtruck out accidentally for deeper wiſdom to improve 
Te bring the rude ſketches of fancy into perfect form, a plan 
uſt be concerted, inductions produced and exatpined, circum- 
bection remembered, errors diſcovered, defects rectified, Wp 
uity abridged, deficiency Ahne, experiments repeated, and 
conveniencies remedied, before we approach per N and 
ven then We ſhould be cautious how we 'propoſe, till judicious 
nd honeſt friends have been again and again conſulted”; * hd 
ill, Lam forry to ſay it, our labour is hut half finiſhed: w. 
uſt impreſs conviction upon the minds and hearts of, I with 
ould fay, unprejudiced,' mankind : hoc pus, hic labor. 
However, though truth, when it deviates from probate 
ſſually loſes its credit in the - reaſon,” it is for a ſhore ch 
nly ; but let it contradict or thwart prejudice ever fo little "And 
ery ſeldom ſhall ĩt find favour before that partial tribunal: the 
s no fecurity againſt its judgments; and it had been temerity t 
abmit this ſmall, tho? f am perſuaded tis à uſeful, contriv. 85 
o the public, had I believed the empire of prejudice to be withs 
dut bonds. But I hope it may with reaſon be ſuppoſed, th: 
here are men whoſe pablic ſpirit and humanity have the aſcens 
Jant over prejudice and floth too ; and wherever the ſentiments 
pf the heart prevail, I ſhall not need to appeal from that deci- 
ion; for though the head may. ſometimes value the merits of 
another, as his thoughts correſpond with its own, for ſelf-adu- 
ation has its power, yet the dictates of a benevolent propenſity, 
being more diffuſive, will be ſo much ſtronger too, as to ſilence 
he tongue of oppoſition, and prevent its calumniating a defign 
of ſuch general utility as that propoſed in the enſuing papers. 
Thoſe again who are not willing, or have no occaſion to uſe a 
propoſal that may be of eſſential benefit to others, ſurely ought 
not, by their revilings, inſinuations, or deriſion, to diſcourage 
others, who may ſtand in need of it, from being provided with 
ſuch a ſecurity.—If the unfortunate periſh for want of what has 
been thus ſneered into diſcredit with them, ſurely they are 
murdered by ridicule! To diſcredit truths that may ſave man- 
kind from deſtruction, is to deſtroy mankind “; propagating 
ſuch errors is the moſt attrocious homicide, and, like that impi- 
ety which perſuades the ſick man to inſult the Divine Munifi 


w#» «© © 
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cence, by rejecting the ſalutary medicine his bounty has com- 


municated, and drawing him to linger on, till obſtinacy ag- 
gravates 


* Nemo ſibi ſolum errat fed alieni erroris, cauſa et auctor eſt, 
verſat que nos & precipitat error, et alienis perimus exemplis. Senec. 
de Tra. | | 


| 
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the ſeafaring people not to neglect ſo great a ſecurity as this hen 
Itſelf to produce any thing that is beneficial, gains the next d 
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cuſed Fauſtus of ſorcery ; villified Hervey; baniſhed Columbus 


volence, and I hope of equal ſucceſs. Evil prejudice will only 


we D 5 ) 1 * 
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gravates miſery into ſuicide. It will therefore be the benificey 
part, and that a good and a wiſe man will ever chuſe, to perſua, 


humbly offered. Pure humanity, if it has not an opportuniy 


gree of merit to that, by promoting the uſeful diſcoveries q 
others. Let it be remembered that it was not an angel of ligh 
that ſcattered tares where the good grain had been ſowed. 

It was prejudice which veil'd from the world, the name « 
him who firlt placed the rudder at the ſtern of the ſhip ; ana 
thematized Galileo, for aſſerting the earth's annual rotation; ac 


Buried in oblivion his name who ſubdivided the compaſs; ca 
Jumniated as a magician the great Bacon, who invented gun 
powder, and diſcovered the verticity of the magnet. 
Doubtleſs this contrivance, for preſerving the lives of ſe: 
faring people in ſhipwreck, tho* not to be compared to any of 
thoſe grand inventions, will have its. ents of equal male 


leaye mankind, when they are no more. 
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An Account of the Society of Arts, &c. and their 
Proceedings in regard to the CoRK- JACKET, 


H E Society eſtabliſhed in London for the encourage- 

| ment of 'Arts, ManufaQures and Commerce, being at 
this time compoſed of more than 2500 members, 
many of them men of the firſt diſtinction and abilities, is 
deſervedly eſteemed the moſt reſpectable body ever inſtituted up- 
on ſuch a plan in any age, or in any kingdom.—ln this aſſem- 
bly- the freedom of examination into the merits of all matters 
ſubmitted to their attention, is aſſerted z a full ſcope and li- 
berty is given to the moſt inquiſitive and difficult ſcrutiny to 
purſue, uninterrupted, with impartiality and candor, the diſcovery 
of truth; and every man here may boldly venture to be honeſt, 
to the intent, that doubts and objections may be obviated, de- 
ſert invited from obſcurity, and ſatisfaction given to the whole 
ſociety. When therefore a piece of art or mechaniſm, c. is 
laid before them, every member has the privilege, without 
conſtraint or reſtriction, to deliver his opinion of it; by which 
means, if poſſible, impoſition is fully excluded. And though 
jealouſy, maleyolence, envy, or other private motives ſhould at 
any time endeavour to kindle up an oppoſition againſt a be- 
nevolent and uſeful propoſal (the beſt of ſublunary inſtitutions _ 
being liable to the inroads of evil) it is to be hoped, that as 
this is an aſſembly of patriots met with munificent and national 
intentions alone, ſo zeal for truth, public ſpirit, and juſtice 
with. the many, will ever determine the debate in favour of 
merit, and in defiance of the prejudiced few. And as a uſeful 
propoſal will not be rejected thro' any influence of private or 
. partial minds; fo, on the contrary, it is almoſt impoſſible to 
obtain the approbation of this body upon a ſubject that doth not 
deſerve it. For whenever an article is offered to them, with a 
27800 oo : view 
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view to obtain their ſanction, it muſt firſt, if T may ſo ſay, 
undergo the fiery tryal of debate; it muſt be referred to a 
committee, ſelected of men the moſt likely to be acquainted 
with ſuch things, and all members who chuſe to attend are at 


| liberty to do ſo; by them it is maturely canvaſſed and delibe- 


rated upon; and as they find it to deſerve, ſo a report is made 
at a ſubſequent general meeting, where it may be again alter- 
cated, and the rectitude of ſuch report fully examined by all 
the additional lights, that can be reflected upon it. And even 
then it is not finally ratified, until it has once more paſt thro” 
another general meeting. 

This was thought proper to be premiſed, before the reader 
is informed, that the propoſal here recommended to the public, 
has had the full ſanction, and almoſt unanimous approbation of 
the above ſociety, which it is hoped will be admitted as an ex- 
cuſe for its being now ſomewhat ſanguinely recommended to 
the public: and is likewiſe a good reaſon to be advanced by 
thoſe, who ſtand up as advocates in its favour z and an unan- 
ſwerable reply. to all, (if any ſuch there be) who fet their 
faces againſt it: ſince when it was debated, many of the 

| beſt, and moſt expert and reſpectable of our naval command- 
ers and others well acquainted with ſea-affairs, induſtriouſly 
attended to ſpeak their unbiaſſed honeſt ſentiments to it, which 
all (who were of any conſequence, or deſerving to be regarded) 
did with a great and zealous conſent. he bare men- 
tion of the names of thoſe gentlemen who exerted themſelves 
upon that occaſion, as they are an honour to this propoſal, 
might be thought the effect of vanity and oftentation ; 
which, heaven knows, have little weight, where alone the 
good of mankind is concerned, It may with great confidence 
be alerted, that the advocates in favour of it were of ſuch 
character, reſpected good ſenſe, great honour, benevolence and 
public ſpirit (being ſubject to no other influence) as give 
dignity to their opinions, reſpect to the cauſe they eſpouſe, 
and reflect the force of conviction upon their reaſonings—and 
it is certain, all who know them will veature to ſay, that, to a 
man they had no other views in promoting this propoſal into 
uſe, than merely the good of the community. Some of theſe 
were pleaſed to lay, they thought our navy, and of courſe 
our country, too much intereſted for them (as well-wiſhers to 
both) to remain indifferent on the occaſion; and it is proba- 
ble, their good opinion of it will be applauded and juſtified by 
the world, whilſt the effecls of that ſanction they have ſo dif- 
tinguiſhedly given to it, will be felt by mankind to the re- 
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moteſt ages; and their public zeal be perpetuated thtough times 


to come, in- the grateful memory of thoſe mariners who ſhall 
be ſaved by it, and who might not have heard, and of conſe- 
quence, periſhed for want thereof, had it not been patronized 
and extended to its full ſcope and utility by their approbation. 

It muſt have given great ſatisfaction to the advocates ſor 
this propoſal; to obſerve, that they had eſpouſed an affair, to 
which, during the courſe of the whole debate upon it, not 
one ſingle argument was advanced againſt the certainty of the 
ſecurity which is hereby given to people in ſhipwreck. The 
principal and only objections to its general uſe being ſuch, 
as argued very ſtrongly in favour of its particular uſe. It was 
admitted, that no ſeamen would be drowned who had this ſe- 
curity; but then it was ſaid, will not they, by this means, be 


encouraged to deſert their ſhips, in time of danger, which 


perhaps might have been ſaved, had they remained longer 
on board? But can any reaſonable man ſuppoſe, that makin 
them mere ſafe by cork- jackets, will make them to act as i 


they were more afraid? Will they be more ſubject to the effect 


of deſpair, when their hopes of ſafety are augmented? will 
they abandon the veſſel ſooner, becauſe they are thus provided, 
and are ſafer than if they had them not, and were in greater 
peril? To ſuppoſe this were an affront to common ſenſe, and 
to conclude, that madneſs is always the conſequence of ſhip- 
wreck, and that our intrepid, ſpirited ſeamen are bereaved of 
their ſenſes and magnanimity, and become like meek women, in 
the extremity of danger.— Have the late glorious exertions of 
our ſeamen, which are the admiration of the whole- world, 
given any foundation to their countrymen for this ungrate- 
ful ſuppolition ?=-Such was the firſt objection to the general 
uſe of the cork- jacket. The ſecond and laſt objection was, 
that imprefſed men will thereby be enabled to deſert their 
ſhips. Though this objection is of no validity, yet it may not 
be improper to ſpeak to it as conciſely as poſſible.—To pre- 
vent then'deſertion when ſhips are near land, the jackets may 
be locked'up; and proper orders given, that any man found 
with a cork- jacket on, ſhall be puniſhed : Again, none but 
ſwimmers will ever attempt to defert by this means, and they 


will ſwim faſter without cork: jackets ; therefore they will not 


deſert the more eaſily by means of them, but rather be hin- 
dered in their eſcape, as the volume and levity, but not the 
ſtrength of the body would be thereby increaſed. Conſiderate 
ſwimmers then will not uſe them upon ſuch occaſions, as 
they would be the more expoſed to diſcovery, and to be re- 
d #0 76 3 r | taken. 
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taken. Other impreſſed men who cannot ſwim, will find a 
much better reaſon for not attempting an eſcape by this refuge, 
becauſe, as they have not the faculty of making any progreſs, 
or to advance themſelves through the water by the motions of 
their legs and arms as fwimmers do, they will, by means of 
the cork-jacket only, be inabled to float upon the water, where 
they will remain in the ſame. place, like a piece of timber, 
and perhaps after floating and ſtarving for ſome time, be ex- 
ſed to be recaught, and ignominiouſly chaſtiſed for their folly. 
"his was actually the caſe of a deſerter, who, by this means, 
had flipt from the ſhip Elizabeth then (about two years ago) 
lying in the river Thames, where having remained a good while 
in the water, buoy'd up by the jacket, and being very hungry 


and cold, he was obliged to call out to the men on board, and 


beg them to take him in again.— The cork-jacket can only 
be uſeful when there is a great ſtorm or current ſetting on 
ſhore, and at ſuch times men will not chuſe ta attempt de- 
ſertion. 8 | | 2 
The reader is therefore deſired, if it may give him any 
ſatisfaction, to permit the following ſhort narrative, ſhewing 


the progreſs of this propoſal through that reſpectable ſociety, 


to engage his attention for a few minutes. | 
The author of it having reflected a good deal, and with 
much concern upon the many lives that, as a naval and 


commercial people, were annually loſt to this nation by ſhip- 


wreck, and other like accidents, was emboldened, on the 


4th day of January 1758, to preſent a memoir to this ſociety, 


recommending to their attention to conſider ſome means for 
preventing thoſe very frequent diſaſtets; he thought ſuch a ſtep 
to be perfectly conſiſtent with their plan, as inſtituted upon 
Conſidering, that the exhibition of ſcenes of calamity and dif- 
treſs, without offering ſome methods of preventing them, is but 
a fruitleſs and melancholy mode of deſtroying time, which might 
perhaps hzve been more beneficially employed; he therefore 
endeavoured to throw in his poor, but well intended mite, ra- 
ther with a view of exciting more able minds to exert their 
endeavours, and apply their ſtudy to- attain; this important 
deſideratum, than ever expecting to produce a perfect ſcheme 
of preſervation to ſeamen in ſuch cireumſtances. With this 
view, however, he ventured to propoſe the cork - jacket; the 
conveniencies and the ſafety ef it were inſiſted upon as objects 
that might engage their notice: to which were added, ſuch 
trials as had then been made of it. And he muſt ſay, he had 
not 
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not temerity enough, at that time, to think he ſhould ever be- 


come an author, upon this or any other occaſion; nor did he 
ſuſpect that this ſmall ee, ſketch, would ever have in- 
volved him in the misfortune of writing a book, or adding 
one to increaſe the numbers of volumes that have been 
written, being conſcious that his abilities and leiſure are v 
inadequate to ſuch an undertaking —But in this he was de- 
ceived; for he had no ſooner given the hint of his ſcheme, 
but he found himſelf under the unhappy neceflity of publiſh- 
ing a diſſertation to vindicate and juſtify from ſurreption, his 
claim to the property of the invention. He therefore, no 
volunteer, but impreſſed, ſtept forth into print. An alarming 
region! Thus his firſt propoſal being repoſited in the ſocieties 
guard-book, and his thoughts upon it, Jaid before the public ; 
nothing elſe ſeeming to anſwer the good end he aimed at in a 
more extenſive or uſeful manner was offered, or has yet 
been produced by any other perſon, during the ſpace of fix 
years after his memoir was read, and his book abroad. And 
now ſince many lives have been actually ſaved by it, in the 
extremities of ſhipwreck, &c. and none ever loſt who have 
conkded in it; depending upon the validity of ſeveral facts, 
and the national intentions of that reſpectable aſſembly, the 
following paper being addreſſed to them, was ordered to be tead 
by their ſecretary, on the 7th day of December 1763 


 Glofter-Court, St. James's, Decemb. 7, 1763. 
GENTLEMEN, | 
ON the fourth day of January 1758, a memoir was read 
before this ſociety, recommending to their conſideration a 
contrivance deſigned to preſerve the lives of mariners in ſhip- 
wreck: and other accidents. The dread of which, natural or 
inſtilled by * or friends, operates ftrongly towards the 
hindrance of manning our navies, by preventing many youths 
from becoming ſeamen, without a ſupply of which, our ſhips _ 
would be rather an expenſive lumber, than as they are, a pro- 
tection to the commerce, a ſecurity to the liberty, a mainte- 
nance to the dignity, and 4 reſtraint to the enemies, of our 


* 


iſland. It is therefore hoped, that a propoſal intended to be 
of ſo much conſequence to this nation, will, from a Soci 


inſtituted upon the moſt national plan, obtain attention, if it 


be found, on proper examination, to merit that honour : and 


that they will not fail to aſſert their title to it, as firft recom- 


. mended to their notice on the above day, by one who wiſhes 


* 


himſelf 
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himſelf a more worthy member of their reſpectable inſtitution, 
The great end of the longitude is doubtleſs the preſervation of 
the hves of ſeamen ; , if this point can in fome meaſure be at- 
tained by more ſimple, univerſal and eaſy means, the prudent 
will approve, .and the humane will recommend, thoſe means. 
The cork-jacket is an almoſt certain ſecurity in ſhipwreck, and 
the like accidents, ſo fatal to multitudes of ſeafaring people; 
and it is hoped, that, as the expence of it is very ſmall, the 
ſafety it gives great, and the inconvenience none; no objec- 
tions will be formed againſt, it, but that it will be recommend- 


ed, encouraged and promoted in ſuch a manner, as this ſocletyß 


£9; 


may judge the moſt proper and adequate to its deſert, 
ropoioct ar 0% e . WILETNSON. 


7 
x 


This addreſs having | been heard, upon a motion made for 


that. purpoſe and duly ſeconded, the following letter which 
accompanied it, was likewiſe ordered te be read. 


ANNEXED you bave an account of my unfortanate 
41 ſhipwreck, which I ſhould have ſent much ſooner, but 


* 
of 


* 


ſome buſineſs happened that could not be deferred. .. 


The latter end of October 1760, I ſailed from Liverpool for 
Cork and the Meſi- Indies, on board the Ann, a frigate, mount- 
ing fourteen guns and thirty-ſeven men. On the third of 
November we found ourſelves deeply embayed in Carnarvon- 
Bay; as the wind blow'd a ſtorm and full into the bay, all at- 
tempts to weather either Barzey-Iſſand or Holyhead were fruit- 
Jeſs ; therefore upon conſulting with my officers, I was of opi- 
nion, that the moſt prudent and indeed the only adviſeable 
meaſure we could take, would be to run a-ſhore upon the moſt 
ſandy part of the beach that we could meet with, in order to 
fave as many lives as poſſible, Accordingly we bore away, and 
Paſt Carnarvon-Barr, which probably might have attempted, 


had we not ſeen the Pear! (a veſſel belonging to this town) a- 
ſhore there, all of whoſe people periſhed. 8 


ur ſhip ſtruck a 


little after two in the afternoon, about two miles to lee- 


ward of the barr, and a quarter of a mile from ſhore; ſome of 
the people got immediately on ſhore, part in the boat and part 


by ſwimming, - I continued on board until near five, to per- 


ſuade the remainder to attempt their own preſervation; but, as 


they ſeemed obſtinately determined in their reſolution of con- 


tinuing 
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tinuing on board, I then took my leave of them, and leapt of 
the weather fore- chains with my cork- jacket on, when a ſea 
ſtruck me againſt the ſpritſail- yard with ſuch violence, that F 
was quite ſtunned, and I continued ſometime the ſport of the 
waves betwixt the bow of the ſhip and the ſpritſail-yard, be- 
fore I had power to clear myſelf of the latter, which at laſt T 
happily did, and then ſwam directly for ſhore ; but the bruiſes 
I received on quitting the ſhip, ſoon rendered me inſenſible, 
and incapable of helping myſelf ; and if it had not been for the 
cork jacket, I muſt inevitably have periſhed, for whilſt that 
buoy'd me up, the ſea and wind drove me on ſhore, where 
ages were ready to receive me. 465815 | 

he next day, upon inquiry, I found that nineteen of the 
people were ſaved, and eighteen drowned ; the latter were 
principally compoſed of the beft ſwimmers belonging to the 
ſhip, ſome of whom vainly boaſted, that water could not 
drowr them: but alas! in ſuch a mountainous ſea human 
ſtrength is but a poor reſource ; for next to divine providence, 
I attribute my miraculous preſervation to the jacket, the utility 
of which Iam ſo fully convinced of, that I have recommended 
them in the ſtrongeſt terms to all my acquaintance, as an ap- 


paratus that no body ought to go to ſea without; and when 


the people cannot defray the expence, if they were provided 
by the owners, it might be a means of preſerving many valua- 
ble lives to the community; and it would give me pleaſure to 
find, that the above narrative might contribute to the pro- 
m ting ſuch a laudable ſcheme ; which is the wiſh of, 


S TI R, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


SeETH HOUGHTON. 


Remarks on the foregoing Letter. 


Mr. Seth Houghton is very well known to the principal gen- 
tlemen in Liverpool, to be a man whoſe veracity makes this 
account indubitable.—And as it comprehends an extraordina 
variety of ſuch concomitant circumſtances, as were the — 
unfavourable, ſuch as ſeemed to conſpire, almoſt as much as 
poſſible, againſt the purpoſes of the cork- jacket, to render it 


ineffectual; and yet as it overcame them all, and ſaved the 


life with which it was charged, they evince the ſuperi- 


ority 
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ori of that ſafet given by it over all others generally uſed 
A occaſions: and inſtead of leflening the merit of the 


* 


hine, they contribute to illuſtrate its advantages, to en- 
= its utility, and confirm many of thoſe arguments ad- 


- " 


 vanced. in its favour. . This one inſtance therefore, ſo pregnant 


of corroborating facts, was thought ſufficient to be 


* 1 


2 
cordingly ſelected for that intention, and to avoid the avocation 
. es Rift bd. Th 

t may not be improper here er to o e, 1 at 
ſince To ſpritſail- yard, moſt likely ragged and pointed 
where broken, was driven againſt M. Houghton's fide with 


ſuch force, as to fracture two of his ribs, and render him 


helpleſs (tho? his jacket was ſtrengthened with pieces of ſplit- 
cain interlining it, as his ſecond -letter mentions) can we 


doubt, but that the ſame blow would, in all human probabi- 


lity, have burſt into his breaſt and kill'd him, had not that ar- 
mour interpoſed ? When the Litchfield was loſt, many of the 
people (ſee p. 43.) were lamed by bruiſes, received againſt the 
rocks, &c. .24ly, Though he could ſwim, yet as he was 
deprived of his ſenſes, and all power of helping himſelf by that 
art, ſo it cannot be objected, that he might have been ſaved 
without this machine. 34ly, As eighteen of the beſt ſwim- 


mers all periſhed, though they had only a quarter of a mile 


to ſwim, is not this a ſtrong proof of the inſufficiency of that 
art, and the neceſſity of other means to ſave the lives of men 
in ſhipwreck ? 4thly, Mr. Houghton was the only perſon of 


nineteen ſwimmers who remained longeſt on board the wreck, 


and he being the only one of them furniſhed with a cork- 
jacket, was the only one of them that was ſaved, 

From this ſingle fact therefore, it is preſumed, we may juſtly 
conclude, that the cork- jacket is in ſhipwreck an excellent 
protection againſt blows from pieces of floating wreck, and 
from rocks, &c. that it will bring a man to land who cannot 
ſwim to help himſelf, and that it is an almoſt certain ſecurity 
attended with no inconveniencies. LE. 

The jacket, to which Mr. Houghton attributes his preſerva- 
tion, weighed (as, he mentions in a ſecond letter in reply to 


ſome queries) ahout three pounds, of which we may ſuppoſe 


the cork to be about one pound; and he had beſides the cork 


one, another jacket on, his ſhirt, breeches and ſtockings. 


It may not be improper here to remark, that it has been ob- 
-ſerved by ſome gentleman who can ſwim very well, and who 
have ſometimes done it in a very tempeſtuous and agitated 
25 = ſea, 


before the abovementioned illuftrious ſociety, and was ac- + 


uſed. ] 
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ſea; that they always perceived a vaſt inconvenience from, and 
their backs to be almoſt broke by, the reiterated. onſets of the 
billows driving and falling violently and in an heavy column 
upon that part of the body, by which they became exceedingly 
feeble, bruiſed, faint and fatigued in a very ſhort time. From 
this dangerous inconvenience they think thoſe who ſwim in 
the cork-jacket will thereby be perfectly protected, as they 
may be ſaid to ſwim in armor. | 
The above papers having been read, it was moved that the af- 
fair ſhould be referred to a committee. Several members im- 
mediately ſtood up, to ſecond the motion : The queſtion being 
put, was unanimouſly carried, and the committee of mecha- 
nics was appointed to meet and take it into conſideration on 
the 11th of January following, at which the ſecretary was or- 
dered to deſire by letter, that Dr. Wilbinſon would attend, and 
cauſe one of the cork-jackets to be produced before the com- 
mittee, for their inſpection and examination. The committee 


_ accordingly met at the appointed time, where upwards of fifty 

members were preſent. After the debate had been agitated for 
above two hours, and the utility and importance of this pro- 
poſal had been fully explained, and duely and maturely exa- 


mined ; the following method of promoting it into general 
uſe was reſolved upon, as the moſt proper to be recommended 
to the ſociety, and was entered in the minutes of the ſaid 


committee in theſe words: 


January 11, The reference to the committee of mechanixks 


concerning cork-jackets, December 7, was taken into conſi- 


deration. FR 

A letter was read, ſhewing, that 1430 ſeamen had been 
drowned ſince the 2d of December laſt, being only twenty- 
ſeven Days. 1515 

Dr. Wilkinſon attended the committee, and having cauſed 
two jackets to be produced, he gave an account that one pound 
of cork ſewed in a double jacket, was ſufficient to make a 
jacket for a middle ſized man, and that the price of the jacket 
will not exceed five ſhillings [old canvas is here ſuppoſed to be 


Strand, Decemb. 22. 1763. 


1/t, Reſolved, It is the opinion of this committee, as well 
by their inſpection of the cork-jackets now produced by Dr. 
Wilkinſon, as from the letter of Mr, Seth Houghton, That the 
ſaid jackets are a cheap and commodious contrivance, by the 


means of which, if 'they were more generally in uſe, the _ | 
d of 
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of many perſons might be ſaved at ſea 
quent fatal accidents of ſhip-wreck. 


bl 


24h, Reſolved, It is the opinion of this committee, that in 
order to make the utility of theſe jackets more public, it will 
be proper to recommend to the lords of the admiralty, to pro- 
| mote the uſe of them in the royal navy in ſuch manner, as 
their lordſhips in their great wiſdom and judgment ſhall think 
meet. p | | | 
 34ly, Reſolved alſo, That it is the opinion of this com- 
.mittee, that an advertiſement be put into the public papers, 
the more effectually to recommend the uſe of theſe jackets to 
all perſons whom it may concern. 


„and from the too fre- 


The above report was accordingly made at an extraordina 

general meeting, and each reſolution agreed to, on the 1 5th of 
January, for the firſt confirmation. On the 14th day of the 
ſame month, being a general meeting, theſe reſolutions were 

to be finally determined. | | 
The 1/7 reſolution was unanimouſly confirmed. — The 2d 
reſolution was warmly debated ; and upon duly conſidering that 
to recommend this propoſal to the honourable lords of the ad- 
miralty, being an unprecedented meaſure, might be regarded 
as a ſort of inſtruction to that honourable board, and an intru- 
ſion upon the delicacy of ſo elevated an office, and more eſpe- 
cially as this ſociety was not an incorporated body, that an ad- 
dreſs from them could not as ſuch be made with due propriety ; 
and leſt a ſtep fo uncommon ſhould ſubmit them to many in- 
conveniencies from other propoſals relating to naval matters, 
which might ſolieit a repetition of the like applications in their 
behalf, therefore, tho” it appeared to be the deſire of the ſociety 
that the honourable board ſhould attend to it; yet this reſolu- 
tion was ſuſpended—on the preſumption, that when the lords 
of that board were informed of the ſenſe and opinion of thoſe 
gentlemen upon it, they would d themſelves, without its be- 
ing aſked of them, take ſuch meaſures with regard to it, as'they 
ſhould think the moſt proper. And ſurely it muſt reflect a 
gleam of great felicity into the breaſt of every Briton, to think 
that the noble lord who preſides in that important department, 
is not Jeſs eminent for candor, benevolence and humanity, 
than for public zeal, integrity and wiſdom, To facilitate 
therefore the progreſs of this propoſal to the attention of that 
| honourable board he ſuperintends, in a manner that ſhould 
be leaſt liable to exception, and the moſt likely to be culy 
regarded The 3d reſolution (as paſt in the former meeting a 
| the 


the 
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the ſociety) was confirmed—and in conſequence of that confir- 
mation, the following advertiſement, ſigned by their ſecre 


' (publiſhed to them and the world) appeared in the public 


fin HE ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufaQtures 
and commerce, having/maturely' conſidered the utility of 
the cork-jackets, as invented and propoſed by Dr. Willinſon for 
ſaving the lives of mariners and others.— And finding that the 
ſaid jackets are a very cheap and commodious contrivance, 

means of which thouſands of valuable lives might be ſaved 


when ſhips are wreeked, foundered, or on fire, were they pro- 


moted as they ought to be on board of all veſſels whatſoever, 


in ſuch a manner, as to be in readineſs againſt thoſe tod fre- 


quent accidents.—Do therefore earneſtly recommend to the 
care and humanity of merchants, and whomſoever elſe it may 
concern, to cauſe the ſaid cork-jackets to be always duly pro- 
vided on ſhip-board, ſo, as to be in conſtant readineſs, and, 


of general uſe among ſea-faring people, that thoſe who are in 


the above- named calamitous circumſtances may be ſaved by 
this important contrivance. 


By Order of the 


PETER TEMPLEMAN, 
Society, 


Secretary. 


Since therefore this propoſal has had the full ſanction of this 
great and reſpectable ſociety, and by them been thus publickly 
and earneſtly recommended, can any merchant ſtand excul- 
pated and juſtified to his own conſcience ; can he expect ſuc- 
ceſs upon his adventures, if he ſends men to ſea without pro- 
viding them with every poſſible meahs of ſecurity ? *Tis ne- 
ceſſity, not option, draws many ſeamen to this uſeful employ, 


perhaps urged by extremity and want. They may not, or 
have no time to attend to the providing themſelves with even 


this cheap and eaſy means of ſelf-preſervation; nay, they ma 

forget it (a young man was lately drowned who did ſo) 
ſhould not then thoſe who fit out ſhips on voyages, in whoſe 
ſervice they hazard their lives, ſhould not they, attentive ta 
the call of mere humanity and common juſtice in favour of 
theſe poor, but very valuable men, conſult all due methods of 
preſerving the lives they expoſe to encreaſe their own fortunes ? 
What an allay muſt it not be to the enjoyment of wealth ſo ac- 
quired, to a good and ſenſible heart, to reflect, that perhaps many 
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brave ſeamen periſhed in the acquiſition ? Men, who had 
they been equiped as bare equity and conſcience, that beſt of 
laws, ſays they ought, with this cheap ſafeguard, might have 
been ſaved ; and yet by the neglect of their employers to pro- 
vide the ſame, were precipitated upon a terrible and untimely 
death; as the poet expreſſes it, With all their unrepented 
fins about them.” —By which, perhaps, they had wives made 
widows, and children orphans mourning in indigence the 
fate of their ſupporters, and in the bitterneſs of heart exclaiming 
very juſtly againſt thoſe who ſent them to ſea, without the 
adequate proviſion of ſafety. And ſurely the cries of theſe 
diſtreſſed deſtitutes will juſtify that ſuperintending Providence, if 
calamities and misfortunes, inflicted upon them, vindicate thoſe 


periſhed lives, which their cruel neglect to provide this proper 
means of ſecurity, has plunged into ſudden deſtruction. 


The Reader is deſired to correct the following, and any other 
? : errors he may meet with. | 


1— p- v. I. 41. read molti. Ibid. 1. 42. r. tutth, 
Contents, p. iii, dela crews, | | 
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Expedients for the Recovery of Perſons ſuppoſed to 
be Drowned *. In a Letter to Peter. E— n. Eſq. 


GCooD SIR, | 
FOUR well-known humanity and benevolence having in- 
duced me to addreſs this Letter to you; from the im- 
preſſions of thoſe virtues, I ſhall expect your pardon 
for the trouble I have here given: and I am perſuaded my in- 
tentions, could they be fully known, would be ſufficient ex- 
cuſe for. any inaccuracies of ſtyle to which the haſte it was 
written in may have betrayed me. I ſhall not therefore engage 
your time, which is more ar employed, with any farther 


x apology. - 


NoTw!tTHSTANDING any means that may have been ſug- 


geſted or are generally in uſe to prevent perſons in diffe- 
rent ſtations of life, and under particular circumſtances, from 
being Crowned, nevertheleſs many accidents of that fort will 
unavoidably happen in divers places, where perſons are expoſed 
to the water; particularly on board ſhips, in ſea-port towns, 
at ferries, by fiſhing, bathing in rivers, brooks, ponds, and 
other deep waters, which latter too frequently become the ſcene 
of thoſe calamities through the neglect of due precantion in the 
officers of roads to ſecure ſuch dangerous places in a proper man- 
ner. There are not leſs than 160 people drowned one year with 
another in the river Thames, This is mentioned, becauſe, ac- 
cording to the different places in which theſe accidents happen, 
ſo different means of facilitating the recovery of the Drowned 


may offer themſelves to the humane who attempt this Chriſtian 


duty. It is now my intention to point out ſuch means as have 
often been found ſucceſsful on theſe occaſions, and to add 
ſome dthers not ſuggeſted before, which promiſe ſucceſs. And 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the methods here pro- 


* The tas of this letter is obliged to Rechier and Tiſſot for many obfer- 
vations contaiacd in it. : 
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poſed cannot do any harm if they ſhould prove fruitleſs; and 
on ſuch deſperate occaſions we ſhould exert every probable means 
of recovering theſe unfortunate perſons, many of whom have 
been loſt merely through an omiſſion to put in practice any at- 


tempts to recover them, becauſe ſucceſs was not expected. 


But we ought not to deſpair of a recovery even though the 
body has been drowned, or in the water for ſome time, but 
to put every method in practice; for we do not know how far 
the vital powers of nature may be recoverable, and we have 
from the authority of the moſt ſober and creditable writers 
many and very ſtrong proofs that ſome have, by proper means 
being employed for that purpoſe, been recovered, who had lain 
even ſeveral hours under water *, Now ſuppoſing putrefaction 
not to have begun, nothing more is to be done than to put the 
circulation in proper motion, and life ſpeedily recommences. 


* Natural hiſtorians and phyficians furniſh us with divers well-atteſted inſtances 
of ſurpriſing. recoveries of perſons drowned: which, if maturely conſidered, might 
perhaps let a little light upon the obſcure notions about life and death. 


Pechlin de Ack. & Alim. def. c. 10. gives the hiſtery of a gardener of Tron- 
ingholm, then living, aged 65 years, who 18 years before ſlipped under the ice, 


| tothe depth of 18 ells, where he ſtood at the bottom, upright as it were, for 16 


hours; when being drawn out with a drag ftruck into his head, and wrapped up in 
cloths, from the common perſuaſion of thoſe people that he would recover; be 
was afterwards ftroaked, rubbed with warm linnen ſwaths, and air blown up his 
noſtrils for ſeveral hours, till the blood began to move. Laftly, plying him with 
antiapoplectic and genial liquors, he was reſtored to life, In memory of this acci- 
dent che queen mother ſettled a yearly ftipend upon him, &c. Tilaſius, keeper of 
the king's library, gives us a yet leſs probable hiſtory of a woman he himſelt 
knew, who he ſays was under the water three whole days, yet brought to life again 
_ after the ſame manner as the Troningholm gardener ; and was at the time of his 
writing the account alive, But what ſhall we fay to Burmann, who aſſures us, 
that being in the village Bonaſs, of the pariſh of Pithou, he attended at the funeral 
ſermon of one Lavr. Jona, an old man of 20, where the preacher related, that, 
when 2 youth of 17, he had been buried ſeven weeks under water, and at length 
drawn forth and brought again to life? | EN 
| 7 Pechlin. ubi ſup. 
Sit penes ipſum fides ! 


Although anatomiſts thould ſuppoſe in theſe very extraordinary inflances the 


foramen ovale to be re-opened ; yet how can they reconcile to the functions of the 
arimal oeconomy this ſtate of ſuſpenſion of the vital powers, and the ſupport of ſuch 
long inanition, without any of the ordinary means of reſtoration of its waſtes, ex- 


cept they ſuppoſe the perſon in thoſe circumſtances to be during the time of ſuch 


ſubmerfion actually like the torpid animals in the winter ſeaſon ? 
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Now we are very well aſſured that the blood does not mls 
intirely to circulate in one, two, or three hours after the perſon 
really appears to be dead; the heart ſtill continuing to be in 
motion, though the lungs do not perform their uſual office: 
therefore the external parts of the body being cold, the limbs 
become ſtiff, the veſſels are obſtructed by the ſtagnating hu- 
mours, and the little remaining motion concentrated to the in- 
moſt receſs of the heart. This points out what we are to do 


to recover life. In this caſe we are, if poſſible, to give vigour 
to the heart, by irritating its fibres, and by warming the body, 


to relax the vellels, *and to reſtore the juices to their proper 
fluidity, that the heart may again have power to actuate them 


as it ought to do, by which means the lungs will reſume their 


— and life be reſtored, 


WATER has ſometimes, upon dilſection, been found 1 in the 
ſtomachs of Drowned Perſons ; but more frequently there is 
none. 'The largeſt quantity that has ever been found in this 
caſe does not exceed what is commonly taken in by drinking ; 
therefore this cannot be the cauſe of death: nor is it eaſy to 
fay how this water can have been ſwallowed. It is the ſuffo- 
cation, happening from want of air, which. kills them; and 
the water which has paſſed into the lungs, and is drawn in by 
the neceſſary motions involuntarily made by that organ in re- 


ſpiration whilſt under water: for after they are dead, no water 


can eaſily be made to enter either into the ſtomachs or the lungs 
of Drowned Perſons by their being put again under the water. 
A judgment is founded upon this in many caſes ſuſpected to be 
criminal. This water being intimately mixed with the air 


- Which is in the lungs, forms a viſcous froth, which having no 


outlet hinders abfolutely the functions of the lungs ; and by 
this means not only ſuffocation follows, but moreover the 
blood cannot make its due return from the head: the veſſels of 
the brain are over-charged, and apoplexy is added to ſuffoca- 


tion. This ſecond cauſe, that is, water entered into the lungs, 


is not general, and in.many Drowned Perſons on examination 
there has been no water found in the lungs. The truth of 
A 2 | this 
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this rates is proved by the opening of upwards of thirty 
Drowned Bodies. | 


Tux end at which we ought to aim is to cauſe the Drowned 
Perſon to unload the lungs and the brain; and to re-animate 
the extinct circulation. To effect which we mult obſerve, 


I. Trar ſpeedily after the body of a Drowned Perſon is 
taken out of the water, it ought not to be laid upon the cold 
earth, as is too uſually done, but ſhould if poſſible, after be- 
Ing firſt immediately ſtripped of all its wet cloaths, be put in 
ſome warm place, which if the ſan ſhines hot may be eaſily 
found: it ſhould forthwith be rubbed and chafed with bruſhes 

or rough cloths, to make it glow all over the ſurface : it ſhould 
be ſhook with the head downwards, and excited, by a feather 
tickling the root of the. tongue, or by the ſmoak of tobacgo 
blown into the mouth, to vomit up any water it may have re- 
ceived down the throat. It ſhould be put into a very warm 
bed, or laid before a very hot fire; or it may be warmed up- 
on a hot dunghill, or a hot hay-mow ; or it may be covered 
with bakers aſhes; or, if near a mill, upon the kiln where 
oats and corn are dried for grinding : or, if this cannot be 
done, the people preſent may warm it by holding the body to 
their own, and the life be recovered by an application of animal 
heat : or it may be warmed, in country places, by the means of 
horſes or ,cows, two, in a ſtable or cow-houſe, being brought 
together and the body laid between them; or agitated by be- 
ing laid between two horſes' brought cloſe together, and thus 
rode or drove for ſome time {the head of the body, during the 
operation, being rather inclined downwards) until very hot 
with the agitation : or the body, well wrapped in warm flan- 
nels, may be put into a bed in the midſt of three or four 
people, being previouſly violently rubbed and chafed, as we 
have mentioned; in which ſtate it is not to be left ſtill and at 
reſt, but to be agitated, tormented, turned, and toſſed per- 
petually by thoſe with it. The body may, where they can 
be had, be warmed by the feiterated application of hot nap- 
kins, or ſuch things as are at hand: hot baths where they 
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P&ALSERVATION. 5 
offer, or hot water, may Be uſed; or the body may be wrap- 
ped up.in flannels made hot in boiling water, which has often 
been done on theſe occaſions with good ſucceſs. It may be 


rubbed with volatile or other ſpirits, ſome poured into the 
noſe and the mouth; the temples, pit of the ſtomach, and the 


region of the heart and throat are ta be waſhed-with them. 


Pepper boiled in vinegar injected into the mouth is much com- 
mended ; but indeed any ſort -of hot ſharp liquor may pro- 
bably anſwer the ſame good purpoſe. | 


II. A WHOLSOME ſtrong perſon ought to blow warm air 


into his lungs; and T iſſot ſays, even fumes of tobacco, if that 
can be done; which may be effectuated by means of a pipe, 
funnel, faucet, reed, cane, hollow ſtick, quill, or the like tube in · 


troduced into the month. This air blown forcibly, the noſtrils 
being ſtopped at the time, will make its way into the lungs, 


and by its warmth rarify the air, which mingled with the wa- 
ter forms that froth by which the reſpiration has been ob- 
ſtructed ; and, being diſengaged of the water, it may eſcape. 
By this introduced air, the lungs are dilated, and, if any life 
remains, the denon immediately recommences. 


* 


Tuxsz will in Oy be found ſufficient means to bring 


about the recovery of thoſe-who have been from four to twenty 
minutes under water, and who may not perhaps be yet quite cold 
or ſtiff. For, by thus irritating and gently warming, the circula- 
tion of the blood will extend itſelf to the ſurface, and extremi- 
ties of the body, whence the veſſels diſpoſed through it opening 
their tubes, the blood will again be impelled from the reani- 
mated. heart with due vigour, becauſe thoſe means tend to ex- 
cite in the heart that projectile energy, which urges on and 
maintains its natural circulation, This, as we have already re- 
marked, is accompliſhed alſo by agitating the body in a hun- 
dred different manners, not ſuffering it ever to be longin a 
ſtate of reſt, And let me again obſerve, for their encou- 
ragement to proceed in this humane office, that thoſe who 
are thus beneficently em 2 ſhould remember to perſe- 
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vere in this kind duty, and not be diſcouraged though many of 
their attempts may have proved ineffeCtual ; for there have been 


numerous inſtances of Drowned Perſons (who 1 were attended by 
ſuch valuable people as would exert themſelves on the occa- 


ſion) being happily reſtored to life, though they had appeared 
to be dead for five or ſix hours, and though many means had 


been tried before they began to ſhew tokens of returning life. 


III. Burt when the body has lain longer in the water, and 
is quite ſtiff and cold, and appears to be irrecoverably dead, 
and unaffected by ſuch expedients as have been mentioned, 
then, or even along with the other propoſed means, with which 


theſe will not interfere or be repugnant, the attendants ſhould | 
endeavour to excite a re-exertion of the vital functions by other 
more powerful incentives: ſharp ſtimulating things may be 


applied to the more ſenſible parts, the mouth and noſe, as 


muſtard, ginger, Chian, or other pepper, hellebore, aſſara- 


bacca, ſneeze-wort, water-pepper, and the like; and alſo by 
feathers put up the noſe, to irritate it, and ſharp powders or 
ſnuffs, or precipitate blown up by a quill : it may likewiſe be 


pricked with pins, lanced, or actually burned with pointed 


hot irons : but theſe laſt are more violent means, 


IV. Ar the ſame time, if a ſurgeon be preſent; he ſhould 
open the jugular vein, being that large one in the neck, or, if 
that does not bleed, the temporal artery, being that on the 


' temples; or ſome other, from which he may draw ten or twelve 


ounces of blood. This bleeding will be of great benefit, for 
ſeveral reaſons. 1ſt, By giving, as bleeding naturally does, 
an impulſe to the blood, as we always find, when it is per- 
formed to bring to life thoſe who have fainted away through 
ſome impediment in its circulation, ' 2dly, By this means 
the oppreſſion and load is in the moſt ſpeedy manner re- 
moved from the brain and the lungs. And, 3dly, this opera- 
tion alone cauſes a derivation of the blood from thence. But 
bleeding in the foot is not or at leaſt very rarely attended with 
theſe good effects; in the arm, ſeldom ; but in the jugular, 
almoſt infallibly. After bleeding, as they then — prov 
mo 
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PRESERVATION. 7 
moſt effectual, the ſtimulating means juſt mentioned at III. 


ſhould be vigorouſly applied. A drowned perſon cannot by 
any eaſy means be blooded in the extremities. 


V. Bor theſe ex 8 may all of them prove unſucceſsful. 
Therefore (after theſe have been tried by the more inexpert 
attendants) the ſurgeon's laſt reſource is to (bronchotomy or) 
opening the (arteria thrachea or) windpipe: perhaps the air 
ruſhing freely into the lungs through ſuch an aperture may 
put them again in action, which may be alſo further attempted 
by blowing into them, with a pipe or quill, through this inlet 
warm air from the mouth of one of the aſſiſtants. 


VI. Warm clyſters of milk, beer, or water, with a ſmall 
portion of powdered pepper, ginger; muſtard, or ſuch kinds 


of ſtimulants, may be adminiſtered ; but of all the means 


that have been generally uſed upon theſe occaſions: none is 
found more ſucceſsful than to inject the fumes of tobacco, which 
ſhould be introduced as ſpeedily and in as large quantities as 
poſlible into the inteſtines, by ſuch means as offer themſelves 


moſt immediately. Any kind of pipe, quill, reed, cane, bored 


ſtick, or funnel may be uſed on this occaſion . A clyſter of 


* In the recovery of a Drowned Woman near Geneva, very lately, they uſed a 
lighted pipe, with the bowl covered with many folds of paper pierced with holes 
by this means it was ſo ordered that it might be taken into one's mouth and fo 
blown that the ſmoke came out from the ſmall end of the pipe, by which (be- 
ing properly applied) a laige quantity of vapour was injected into the inteſtines ; 
which having been done for about five blaſts, a rumbling began to agitate the belly 
of the Drowned Perſon ; after which the mouth diſcharged ſome water, and in 
a few minutes ſhe began to revive. One may alſo on theſe occalions, and to 
haſten the conveyance of ſmoke to the inteſtines, light two pipes filled with 
tobacco, and having put the ſmall end of one of them up the fundament, apply 
the mouth or bowl of the other lighted pipe to the bowl of that, and then blow 
a ſtrong blaſt through both pipes into the bowels of the Drowned. This is a 
very eaſy, and often a moſt effectual expedient. Or a clyſter-pipe may be tied 
to a bladder, which may be filled with the ſmoke of tobacco, by putting the pipe 
ef a tin funnel through a hole cut into the other end of it, and holding the broad 
end of the funnel over burning tobacco, ſo as to direct and receive all the aſcend- 
ing fumes into the bladder, and to keep them in by ſtopping the clyſter - pipe 
until the bladder is full, then tie up the hole where the funnel entered, 
and open the elyſter- pipe, and inſerting it, force the fumes into the Drowned, 
as before-mentioned, in the way elyſters are generally adminiſtered. 
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this ſmoak may be blown warm by the fundament into the 


inteſtines or guts; by which means, being warmed and com- 


forted by the inſinuated vapour, they will be excited to motion, 


and may communicate to the parts in their neighbourhood. an 
exertion of vital energy to the recovery of life. And as this 
expedient may be pronounced the moſt effectual, and that 
which generally ſucceeds when all others have failed, we hope 
for the good of humanity, that thoſe who are employed in the 


very praiſe-worthy office of recovering the Drowned will not, 


from any motives of levity, reject or be prevented em ploying 


the ſame (as no harm can poſſibly attend it) leſt a lite ſhould 


be loſt merely for want thereof. 


VII. WaiLsT the Drowned ſhews no ſigns of life, it is of 


no benefit, nay it is even dangerous, to put into the mouth 


a a great many liquids, as they will only tend to continue the 
ſuffocation. There ought to be only a few drops of ſome ir- 


ritating or ſharp liquor given from time to time, by way of 
exciting. But as ſoon as any ſigns of returning life begin to 
appear, about ſix or ſeven ſpoonfuls of the oxymel of ſquills 
may be given in warm water; or, if that cannot be had, as 
will probably be the caſe, a ſtrong infufion of carduus, camo- 
mile, ſage, centaury, hops, and ſuch ſort of herbs, may be 
adminiſtered. Some will, in haſte, give warm water with ſalt 
in it, and it is not amiſs. Others recommend vomits to be 
given, but they ſometimes prove inconvenient ; and the oxy- 


mel is not here adviſed as an emetic. 


nl. THESE expedients muſt not be diſcontinued ſo ſoon 
as the Drowned begin to ſtiew ſigns of returning life ; for 


ſometimes they die, after. ſame faint tokens of recovery ; there- 
fore we ſhould perſevere ity our good endeavghrs. | 


Now with regard to ſeamen, it muſt be owned that they « are 


very dexterous, induſtrious, alert, and diligent to recover thoſe 
who in theſe circumſtances are the objects of their moſt laud- 
able concern; they exert a more than ordinary zeal for the re- 


covery of ſuch unfortunate objects, and generally try very phi- 


loſophical and judicious means for that purpoſe ; with great 
| | pru- 


HA 


bthers 


is too 


which 
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prudence they rub the body with coarſe linnens, they cover it 
yith their cloaths, and expoſed to the full ſunſhine, if it hap» 


pens at that time, they place it upon a calk, or in a caſk opened 
at both ends, they rub, roll, torment, and agitate it with ſuch 


velocity, as makes it very warm, by which, and the ſmoke of 


tobacco properly employed, they ſeldom fail of recoverin g thoſe 
who have been drowned, except they have remained ſo long 


under water as to render all attempts fruitleſs. 


- Havike tow ſhewed the neceſfary faccours, and thoſe which 


always prove the moſt effectual, I ſhall ſay a few words of ſome | 


bthers, which are generally uſed in hurry and extremity upon 
ſuch occaſions. 


xt, TRxsE tinfortunate perſons are ſometimes 1 in 
the ſkins of ſheep, cows, br dogs, which are inſtantly ſlain for 
that purpaſe : this recourſe has been known to ſucceed, bũt 
it is generally later before it has effect, and is no more to be 


relied upon than a bed well warmed, fumigated with burnt 


ſugar, arid frictions of hot flannels applied to the body. 


; 2dly, Roi i inc in 4 caſk is dangerous in ſome reſpects, 
and is much more fo às it tends to loſe time, which in ſuch 
emergencies is ee precious. 


3dly, HAN ix up the body by the feet is alſo not withgnt 
danger, and is of no advantage at all. That froth Je- 
mentioned, which is one of the cauſes of death in theſe caſes, 
is too adheſive to be evacuated merely by its own gravity : yet 
this is the only benefit to be expected from ſuch ſuſpenſion, 
which is very pernicious in other reſpects, as it contribntes to 
increaſe the congeſtion, or load, which already lies upon the 
brain and choaks up the lungs, 


| We ſhall now beg leave to mention a few but very promiſing 


| methods that may be uſed, when circumſtances permit. 


Ir ſometimes happens to be convenient to cover the body 
_—_— (except juſt the noſe and mouth) with wood or 
B other 
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other warm aſhes *; dry ſalt, or any kind of chalky powder, 


Which has an abſorbent or drying quality, may be Happily 
. employed the ſame way; this powder ſhould be warm, or 
even hot, before it is uſed. Of theſe latter none is more 


proper than the powder of freſh ſlacked hot lime applied for a 
few minutes; but it muſt only be thinly ſtrewed on the naked 
body, and ſhould be alſo mingled with chalk, or ſome other 


Fit Avis au W vol. It. chap. xxviii, Ca It is now many years 
fince a girl of eighteen years of age was taken out of the water, in which it is 
uncertain whether the had been ſome minutes only or ſome hours, for ſhe was quite 
motionleſs, R.f, inſenſible; her eyes fixed, her mouth open, her colour livid, her 
face bloated, the body ſwelled, and charged with water; yet ſhe revived by being 
extended upon a bed, covered four fingers deep with aſhes inſtantly made hot ia 
cauldrons, with which the body, being naked, was entirely covered, and hot aſhes 
tepeated as faſt as the former grow cool ; beſides which, the had a cap with hot 
aſhes in it put upon her head, and round hey neck a cloth was wrapped filled 


wih the ſame; a quantity of hot bed-claths being laid over all, Having re- 


mained in this ſituation for half a hour, the pulſe began to return, and the ſoon 
feſumed her ſpeeeb, and cahhed out, J am frozen, I am frozen.” A little 
weak brandy: was immediately given her, and ſhe was left under the aſhes 
eight hours, when ſhe got up, without any other complaint than a laſſitude 

which went off on the third day following. This is certainly a very effeftual 
method, and not to be ne glected: but at the ſame time other co-operating means 
ought to be tried; | and mixed with falt t may prove equally ſerviceable, and 
the good. effects of it have been proyed. But I muſt beg leave to obſerve here, 


that the ſalt thus uſed ſhould be previouſly very well dried, almoſt þurnt, and in 


this caſe it acts as an abſorbent. But chalk or lime, or aſhes, if hot, as is 
ſaid above, are preferable to all other a applications ; and this opinion is ſlrengthened 
xl. experiments made upon ſeveral drowned animals, which when covered 
witi; Welk, lime, or aſhes, expoſed to the hot ſun or before a go6d fire, _ 
revive, even though they have been an incredible time under water, 


This moment (ſays the above ingenious author) -we have juſt revived wo 
little puppies which had | deen drowned, hy meang of a bath of hot aſhes. Fumi- 
gations may likewiſe be very beneficial ; j and I am juſt now informed, by the 


reitimony of a perſon of veracity, and who is very circumſtantial in his account, 


that this me thod contributed very efieEtaully to the 3 a man who had 


certainly been fix hours under water. 


In a note to the above work we we informed, PER the unhappy accident 
that befel a young man (drowned in bathing) determined him, in June 1761, 
ro publiſh his piece on this ſubject ſeparately. A few days after, a workman had, 
the like misfortune, but was happily taken out of the water ſooner than the for- 
mer, who had been about thirty minutes in it, and was zecovered by employing 
ſome of the means te comn en. bed in his ow hogan dh of »hich wy of the af- 
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abſorbent matter of a property leſs ſharp and biting dan lime. 
But as we have already noted, and now repeat the ſame, no- 
thing is better on theſe occaſions wherewith to cover the body, 
than the warm aſhes of any kind of burnt vegetables, which 
often happen in country places, as near brick-kilns, mills, bake⸗ 
houſes, glaſshouſes, malt-kilns, &c. to be very conyenient'; and 
yet this is neglected, or not done, becauſe the great good ef. 
fects of theſe means have not before now been publiſhed or 
generally known to mankind. | WY 


I HAVE now e quite new to ts on this „ bead; 
which 1 only offer as it may be worthy of experiment, where cir- 
cumſtances permit, and I would be underſtood to intend that i — 
ſhould not prevent the trial of the methods already mentioned, 
becauſe I advance it not as an approved, but only as a very 
probable expedient for the recovery of the Drowned. Would it 
then be amiſs. to try the effect of a ſtrong eleftrical ſhock? (but 
this would depend upon an apparatus or machine for that pur- 
poſe being at hand, which ſeldom bappens but in towns) for 
what we want, as bes been aid above, is to give a ſudden im- 
pulſe to the whole convolution of fibres external and internal 
compoſing the body, to irritate the veſſels and nerves by a quick 


and ſmart impreſſion, and to agitate the before ſtagnated fluids | 
zato a vigorous motion. h 


Now, when Drowned Perſons are perfectly recalled by the 
above or any other means, they will, as is uſual, remain greatly 
oppreſſed, they will have a cough and fever, and, jn ſhort, be 
Rill very much indiſpoſed: it will therefore ſometimes be proper 
to bleed them at the arm, and to let them for a while be well 


ſupplied with cooling decoctions, baum-tea, or barley: water, 
and the like diluting drinks, 


Tuvs 5 you have here pointed out the. moſt nds and 
practicable methods for the recovery of Drowned Perſons; from 
which, in a few words, it will appear, upon a conciſe recapi- 
tulation of what has been ſaid, that the body juſt taken from 
B Water * immediately be warmed by every poſſible 


means 
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| means that can be deviſed. It is to be rubbed, agitated, and 


inverted, to be provoked to vomit, to be irritated by ſharp and 
Fea. things applied to the tendereſt and moſt ſenſible: parts, 
and by the injected ſmoke of tobacco, &c. Opening a vein, 
or even tn artery, is to be tried. Finally, the wind- pipe may 
25 cut, to admit an attempt to reanimate the lungs by the in- 
piration of Warm air into that organ. Again, the electrical 
ſhock promiſes, from its general effects (though All the above 
means ſhould prove fruitleſs) to bid very fair for ſucceſs; 


and therefore inay not be unworthy, as often as it can, of being 


united unh. them, and for that putpoſe it is here recommended. 


Nornine can be leſs the object of levity or tickcule than 


5 thoſe benevolent offices to which humanity is called in the moſt 


moving accents to exert itſelf in this ſublimeſt of all virtues, the 
attempt to recover periſhing lives, And what can inſpire a 


: good heart with more ſincere, perfect, conſcientious, and com- 


mendable ſatisfaction, than a retroſpect of ſuch endeavours as 
have been generouſly exerted and ſucceſsfully contributed to 


recover, perhaps to reſtore, the life of a fellow - creature, from 
- that moſt deprecated calamity ſudden death, with its alarming 


retinue of threatening eee to Hae.) who die unpre⸗ 
N "i: 8 
1am worthy Sir, 
5 Yout moſt obedient, 
Very humble Servant, 
4 J. W. 


April 3d; 1764. 


it might be well if a reward was given | in every Pariſh t to 
all thoſe who ſhould recover a Drowned Perſoh, above 
what the gratitude or circumſtances of the recovered 
may permit; and to facilitate this, the moſt eaſy and 
proper means to be employed on ſuch occaſions might be 
printed, and put up in ſome public part of all churches 
and chapels, that every one * m * to do on 
ſuch occaſions. | 
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H EN we conſider the many 
accidents, - which conſtantly en- 
danger the lives of ſeafaring peo- 
ple, we are apt to pity the neceſſity of their 


fortune; which invades them with ſo many perils, 


and to felicitate ourſelves upon our own, if it is 
ſo happy as to enable us to avoid the hazards - 
which they riſk, by being perpetually ſuſpended 


on an element ſo contrary to their exiſtence, that 
they periſh in it in a very few minutes, except art 


can give ſuccour to nature, and even that 


is but for ſo ſhort a time, that the ſtrongeſt, 


moſt expert ſwimmer, ſoon expires in * billaws 
of a tempeſtuous lea. 1 
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If the ſhip daſhes againſt a rock, runs upon a 


ſhoal, is ſtranded by a ſtorm, ſtarts a plank, 
— or takes fire at ſea, too often every ſoul 
periſhes. Every tempeſt brings deſtruction to 
many people on board ſhips; every lee ſhore is 
dangerous; fire is ſtill more alarming. Pliny 
ſays of gamen, they are but three inches Joon 
eternity. 
_— whe have a proverd which ſays, « the 
* ſea is the burial place of birds. The Spa- 


wiards ſay, * The bay of Biſcay is the tomb of | 
Dutebmen: but what rock, what coaſt, what 


ſand-bank, is not notorious for the deſtruction of 


' Engliſhmen ? What part of the wide ocean, what 
port, channel or river, but has yielded them 
graves without monuments ? As people of com- 


merce and enterpriſe, natives of the greateſt ma- 


ritime country on earth, no nation is ſq'much ex- 
Poſed to the perils of water; and to none, 
therefore, can it be mote proper to attempt, at 
leaſt to alleviate thoſe misfortunes. ' For as a 
maritime nation, none is more nearly concern- 
ed or benefited by any method that can be con- 
- trived to remove ſuch een from a 
feafaring „„ : 
The frequency of misfortunes by ſea creates 
fuch opinions - amongſt the |. generality, as are 
very far from being uſeful to maritime power; 


and are fo well founded, as to get the upper 
hand of every argument a national inclination. | 


may be very willing. to _—_ for the removal 
of 
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of prejudice, and excite every agreeable notion 
in favour of a ſeafaring occupation, as he Sow 
it is the moſt popular employment. 

Whereas at preſent, even travelling by water 
is almoſt univerſally diſliked ; and ſeldom choſen, 
but when neceſſity has the aſcendant over incli- 
nation. Every ſcheme, then, where the im- 
practicabllity of hypotheſiſm does not preclude 
its encouragement z every ſcheme which tends to 


make the occupation of fuch a national ſcience - 


more ſecure, and to ſubdue thoſe fears, which 
have hitherto injured that employment, ought 
ſurely to be ſtrenuouſiy adopted, or at leaſt, to 
conſiliate fo much approbation, as to gain it fair 
trial ; if it ſhould ſucceed, the ſeafaring buſineſs 
will, as inconveniences vaniſh, and as obſtacles 
or dangers . diſappear, naturally become more 
popular, ſeamen will be more numerous ; and 
the. many fine ſhips that are now idle, for want 
of mariners, will either go forth a terror to aur 
enemies, or a profit to ourſelves. The ſame 
policy which gives rewards for the encourage- 
ment of ſailors, behoves that ſtate to obviate all 
terrors, which may be ſuggeſted againſt the ſea- 
faring life z and it is as proper to encourage every 
art which tends to that national purpoſe, as to 
reward naval merit with naval gratuities. 

Since the 1ſt of January 1758, from a curſo- 
ry account taken of them, it appears that one 
hundred and fifteen veſſels belonging to Great- 
Britain, have been deſtroyed by ſtorms, and other 

B 2 fatal 
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fatal accidents of that kind. As ſeveral of theſe | 


were ſhips of conſiderable bulk; value, and pro- 


portionably mann'd, we ſhall not ſo much | 
wonder, if moderately calculated, the people | 
who periſhed in them, amount to a very great | 
number. Allowing each veſſel its proper compli- | 


ment of hands, and the number of paſſengers, 
ſome of them certainly had on board, I found 
them 2360. 


judicious. thinker, will be deemed as a much 
more national, as it is a more irreparable one, 
than the deſtruction of an hundred and fifteen 
veſſels. 


The concern which thoſe accounts excited in 


the author of theſe papers, made him very 
anxious for a long time to diſcover ſome me- 
thod, or at leaſt to give motion to a diſcovery, 
by which paſſing on the water might be made 
more ſafe, and, with juſtice, leſs dreaded, by 


which ſome of thoſe calamities might be pre-| 


vented, and all expeditions on that element, more 
| agreeable from the pleaſing confidence of 
ſelf ſecurity : for nothing diſcourages people ſo 
much, or ſo ſtrongly prejudices them againſt the 
ſea, as the frequent reports they hear of ſhip- 
wrecks and men drowned, If the weather is 
tempeſtuous, how well the apprehenſions of com- 
paſſionate perſons are founed, the frequent ac- 
counts of naval calamities teſtify, Bur . if a 
friend 


Had I been more exact, I fear the | 
reſult would have been leſs favourable to a. ten- | 
der heart. The loſs of ſo many men, by every | 
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friend or relation is expoſed in that dangerous 
juncture, he who feels from affection, is equally 
ſenſible with him who is really in danger. But 
this terror has a worſe conſequence, and not only 
gives them an abhorrence to the ſea, but propa- 
gates nations that may deter others. And pa- 
rents endeavour to ſtamp on the tender minds of 


their children ſuch impreſſions of dread and hor- 


ror, at a maritime life, as their future years 
hardly obliterate; ſuch as little favour our naval 
prerogative, and it almoſt inſinuates a doubt of 
parental affection, if a youth is permitted to go 
on a voyage. Could ſuch apprehenſions as are 
inoculated upon their infancy, and grow up with 
them, be once eradicated from the minds of peo- 
ple, doubtleſs the ſeafaring employment would 
ſoon become very popular, and, would not 
only be eſteemed the moſt agreeable, but, the 
moſt deſired of all others; ſeamen would there- 
fore multiply, navigation improve, commerce 
would diverge, inconveniences would diminiſh, 
wealth increaſe, and knowledge ſtand a fair 
chance to be extended. And as we have already 


the greateſt power, that perhaps, ever vindica- 


ted maritime. empire, we ſhould have ſuch 


inexhauſtible reſources of ſeamen, that would in- 
ſure our naval : ſuperiority, and enable us to 
maintain with dignity that great prerogative a- 


gainſt the confederated attempts of the univerſe. 
If we have this power, whether from nature, -po= 
licy, ſ.irit or induſtry, it behoves us to ſtrive 
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to fix and ſecure it by every cornetiendeble effort 
of art or ſcience, | 


$ 2. Though : art has, hitherto, been found 


ineffectual, in its attempts, to preſerve veſſels | 


from periſhing on accidental rocks, ſands, un- 
certain coaſts by ſtorms, ſtarting of timber, or 


foundering at fea : it will be an happy thing, if | 
any method can be propoſed, of certainty, to | 
ſave the lives expoſed in thoſe terrifying emer- | 


gencies. 

Unequal as I may be to ſo important a taſk, 
J reſolved to uſe my endeavours to put in mo- 
tion, at leaſt, a beginning Jowards this great 
end. As a deſire to alleviate the inconveniences, 
terror, and dangers of ſeafaring mankind, was 


the motive that influenced me; that fatisfaQtion, 


the thought of having done ſome good in the 
world may bring with it, will be ample re- 
ward, Whoever aſcribes other views to me does 
me injuſtice. I wiſh them no other puniſh- 
ment, than to be convinced of that truth. 


§ 3. To make failing therefore a leſs hazar- 
dous occupation, and to abate the apprehenſions 
of danger, by inſinuating a well- grounded confi- 
dence of ſelf-· ſecurity, I thought it very poſſible 
to conſtruct a machine that would, without in- 
convenience, ſupport à man, and bring him 


late to ſhore though the with were er by 
fire, 
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fire, or caſt away This I en to effect, by 
the help of cork. 


8 4. Conſidering how ineffectual boats gene- 


rally prove in thoſe calamitous junctures, made 


me ſtill the more intent upon bringing my pur- 
poſe to maturity; that the lives of men, in ſuch 
unfortunate extremities, might not be expoſed by 
ſuch a precarious dependance, to almoſt inevita- 
ble deſtruction. | 


F. 5. After ſeveral contrivances for this pur- 
poſe made, experienced, and rejected, I at length 
concerted a jacket (as deſcribed in F. 13. and 
fig. 1.) interlined with cork; of a very ſimple 
ſtructure, and eaſily made. Yet anſwering all 
the ends I could deſire, inconteſtably more ſe- 
cure than any boat, and ſo manifeſtly ſuperior to 
all other reſources, ſuch as are commonly haſtily 
catched at, in the extremity of ſhipwreck, as 
not to admit a compariſon. For without being 
ſanguin, I may venture to pronounce, as I do 


from knowledge and experience of it, that it is 


a certain ſupport and ſecurity in the water, and, 
in all probability, in the moſt terrifying emer- 
gencies by ſea, were men thus accommodated, 
not one could poſſibly be drowned.—As will be 
farther proved in a more proper place. So 
likewiſe this machine, and its manner of uſe, 
ſhall be more perdiculirly deſcribed, 
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& 6. I have found by experience, that the hu- 
man body is ſpecifically little heavier than ſalt wa- 
ter; therefore would naturally ſwim, was it not 
impeded by wet clothes, or ſunk by fear, and 
ſtrugglings made ineffectual by their perplexity, 
which thereby ſoon debilitate and overwhelm the 
pens that 1 is in diſtreſs. 


6. 7. ti very poſſible, by the help of a ſmal 
quantity of cork, to enable a man to float many 
hours; even though he could not ſwim, he 
would, by this means, be ſuperior to the beſt 
artiſt at ſwimming, who had not ſuch a provi- 
ſion of cork to ſupport him. If the man that 
ſwims is taken with the cramp, a ſudden fit of any 
ſort, or becomes tired, eſpecially if he has far to 
ſwim before he recovers the land, and his ſtrength 
begins to fail, his life is endangered ; from 
whence it paſt into a maxim in ſome places, that 
more people are drowned from having learned to 
« ſwim, than for want of that art; and that 
* more periſh in the water who can, than who 
cannot ſwim : “ fear preſerves thoſe that cannot 
ſwim from danger ; and confidence of their ſkill, 
betrays thoſe who can into it. Bur it is a fool- 
iſh and inconſiderate boldneſs, that makes even 
the beſt ſwimmer to go out of his depth, except 
through neceſſity; there may be a juncture when 
it is commendable. It is plain then, that the 
man in the jacket who cannot ſwim, is much 
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ſafer than the ſwimmer without that contrivance; 


but the ſwimmer has the advantage of both. 
The firſt is a man in a boat without oars; the ſe- 
cond, a man who has oars without a boat : but 
the laſt is equipped with both boat and oars, 
with this additional advantage, that his oars can- 
not eſcape him, or embaraſs by the force of any 
ſurge, nor can any ſwell overſer his portable 


boat. 


pl 8. Here 8 it will be aſked, how a 
man, though he was accommodated. as is here 
propoſed, can poſſibly be ſaved from danger in 
time of ſhipwreck, &c ? His ability merely to 
ſupport himſelf above water will avail but little, 
if he.cannot proceed to the ſhore, he will periſh 
upon the ſurface of that element by hunger and 
cold, and ſo protract a ſcene of miſery, which 
otherwiſe would more deſirably come to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. But it is well known to ſeafaring 
people, that a ſhip is always wreck'd on or near 
a lee-ſhore, the waves muſt therefore, of conſe- 
quence, drive upon the neareſt land: ſo that all 
a man has here to do, when caſt away, is to ſup- 
port himſelf from ſinking; and the winds and 
waves which ſet againſt the ſhore, that is moſt 


en will certainly land him upon it. 


8 9. Men generally endeavour to lay hold up- 
on a piece of timber (the boat is ſometimes 


ſtaved or daſhed to pieces, and ſometimes not to 


be 
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be got to action) therefore ſuch poor reſourees 


in extreme emergency ate gladly ſeized, though 


they often prove à treacherous dependance. For 
admitting the ſetring of the tempeſt drives all 
the pieces of timber on ſhore, this reliance is 


only the reſource” of deſpalr, and proceeds fromm 


the dictates of the laſt extremity and neceſſity; 


very few people are ſaved by this method: for 


though they can poſſeſs themſelves of a maſt, 
yard, empty cafk, or ſome ſuch buoyant ſub- 


ſtance, it is very difficult to retain them, with- 
out a laborious and perpetual ſtruggle; ſome- 
times the unfortunate, upon ſuch things, are 
carried off by the winds, or borne away by the 
billows, and very often ate they drowned by the 
rolling over, and toſſing of the very lumber they 
2 to rely upon for their ſecurity in 


n 5 
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Twint _ and fear maintains a doubtful Arife, 
PRI 80 1. 


Wi 10. That the e of 2 is 


vaſtly preferable; and more to be depended up- 


on, than that of a boat in a mountainous ſea, 


among rocks and pieces of wreck, is almoff felf- - 


evident, and precludes the neceſſity of demonſtra- 


tion. If we only confider how liable a boat is, 


(in the great confuſion and difficulty of unſhip- 
ing in the extremity of ſhipwreck) to ſplit; . 
90 to 
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to be damaged or broken, and rendered uſeleſs, 


or in plunging in a rough ſea, to be irrecoverably 


overturned; it may alſo be daſhed. to pieces by 
floating timber, ſunk, overſet, or driven on a 
rock by the billows : but if it eſcapes theſe acci« 
dents, it does not riſe to mount every ſurge with 
ſuch boyancy as the cork Jacket, and by re- 


ceiving a ſwell, often carries the men over - 


board; ſo alſo if the waves are frequent, ſtrong 


and impetuous, a boat muſt founder or burſt 


through, becauſe her length will ſometimes more 


than interſect a wave; its middle part, at that 


juncture, being the centre of gravity, it is often 


burſt in that part; or if the waves are near each 
. other, that part bearing leaſt, is then again 
moſt liable to damage. And if a boat in a rough 
ſea is not ſteered ſo, that its head points full a+ 
gainſt the ſwell or billows, as it ſometimes is im- 
poſlible for the beſt ſteerſman to do, then it is 


overſet by a wave coming upon its fide, and 
every perſon is turned over- board. But the 
common practice is to get upon a maſt or yard 


in ſuch emergencies; but theſe are ſubject to aa 
many, or more misfortunes, than even the 
boat; they are perpetually rolling over, and in- 

ſtead of mounting, always pierce through the 
5 billows with their points foremoſt. And a maſt 
being longer than the valley of water, that partt 
one wave from another, is in breadth; inſtead of 


riſing over the mountain, it penetrates through 
the. malt of it, n the people are generally 
; waſhed 
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14 waſhed off their hold, if chey are not laſhed or 

|; tied to it, and in that caſe they are almoſt as 

|. much below as above the ſurface, ſo that they 
. are frequently found dead upon the ſhore, tho? | 
; | | they ſwarn upon pieces of timber. A gentleman | 
107 who was caſt away, being laſhed to a maſt for | 
11 his ſafety, was, after forty-eight hours, brought | 
14 to the ſhore, but in ſuch a condition, from the 
it many ſubmerſions he received by the Perpetual 
41 over-rolling of the maſt he was faſtened to, | 
it that when he was taken up, it was a matter of 
14 great doubt if he could be recovered, which he 

i happily was. He is a very worthy divine, and 

4: the account, as he has frequently told it me, may 

1 Fam in no doubt, be relied on, as a proper illuſ- 
wo tration of our argument, to urge the utility of the 

4 e een! to all ot her contrivances. 
1 8. 11. An invention deſigned for general uſe, 
bay and indiſcrimiriate good to mankind, ſhould pre- 

it: ſerve the utmoſt ſimplicity and plainneſs in its 

"og conſtruction, that every body may make it; it 

1 ſnould be eaſy of charge, not ſubject to diſorder 
1:4 or accident. And it ought not to require any 

5 ſingular dexterity or addreſs in its application or 

6. management, that no inconvenience may ex- 

12 clude the meaneſt in fortune or capacity, from 
1 the benefit of its aſſiſtance in time of enn or 

N extremity. | 
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| 1 F. 12. My firſt idea was, that the preſerving 
the lives of people in the extremities of ſhip- 
wrack, might be effectuated by pieces of cork 
only, faſtened by a girdle round the waſte: but 
after more deliberate conſideration, I found theſe 
would be liable to many accidents, eſpecially if 
improperly adapted, and would by. their promi- 
nent edges oppoſed to the water, impede the pro- 
greſs of the ſwimmer, and might be bruſhed off 
by the violence of the waves, or be liable to, 
elude him, though more care had been taken ta 
prevent ſuch an accident, than the urgent junc- 
ture of a ſhip's ſinking can be ſuppoſed to ad- 

mit. Therefore I thought that a jacket made of 
ſome ſort of linen, or other ſubſtance, that 
would not imbibe much weight of water, might 
be contrived. with plates of cork lined and ſewed 
in it, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe much more, 
compleatly than floats could do, and without any 
of their inconveniencies attending it. 


§. 13. (ce plate 1. fig. 1.) I ordered therefore 
a jacket to be made of thin ſailcloth without 


ſleeves. I then procured four pieces of good 
ſound cloſe cork, each piece three quarters of an 


inch in thickneſs, and ſix inches broad, mea- 
ſuring i in length ſixteen inches; theſe pieces be- 


ing naturally hollow, or in ſome degree convex 
on the inner ſide, when ſmoothed a little with a, 
Knife, were ſo fitted, as to be very eaſy to the 


body, 


; 
N 
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| body, after which they were ſewed faſt to the in- 


ward ſide of the Jacket, correſponding to its four | 


Dre — 


1 This jacket 40 be Maget with 
leather thongs, or pieces of ſheeps gut dried. 
But as the tying would take up ſome time, and 
expedition is neceffary, buttons made of fine cloſe 
cork will be much preferable ; they are not only 
more ready in urgent emergency, but more to be 
depended upon, with the ſtill greater advantage of 
communicating to the jacket an additional buoy- 
ancy, without incumbering, and they will be nd 
inereaſe of charge, for three may ws, made out of 
one found bottle cork. 


. 15. My firſt hes d was not in a very 
deep water; but J ſoon found any apprehenſion 


of danger from that element, when 1 had my 
Jacket on, was very ill founded. With the ut- 


moſt efforts my art or ſtrength could exert, I was 


convinced it was in vain to attempt to fink myſelf 
under the ſurface ; and though I ftaid an hour 
in the water, I could not perceive that the buoy- 
ancy of my machine was in the leaſt decreaſed, 


but, to my perception, it was as vigorous as at 


the firſt plunging | in. 


"& x 6. 1 therefore immerſed the . for 
twenty-four hours; after which it had not im- 
bibed ſo much water as to prevent its buoyancy, 

or 


\ 
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or difable it from ſupporting me very ſafely 
and conveniently; and yet it was in freſh water, 
which penetrates more, and infinuates more 
ſubtily into ny: ſubſtances, than the ſalt water 
does, which: is of a more viſcid and. clammy 
conſiſtence. This experiment, it may be obſer- 
ved, was made in a river, and a part of it that 
was not very deep, for I cannot ſwim. | I chere 
fore did not think it prudent to venture where it 
was deep enough to drown. me: and conſequent- 
ly, as it was u ſhallow water, it was neither ſo 
| Buoyant as the fame depth of ſalt water, or 28 4 
deepet body of freſh water would have been. For 
it is well known, that the buoyancy of fluids 
depends vpon their ſpecific gravity ; hence it is, 
that lead Tims in quickſilver, and copper in 
lad ;: bra& in coppen, and iron in any of them, 
$0 a greater body of freſh waterderives more buoy- 
ancy from its own ſpecifically greater weight,” and 
makes a reſiſtance” in proportion. As therefore 
falt water is ſpecifically heavier than freſh, as 47 
is to 41, ſo in the ſame proportion ii is moro 
buoyant. 

Ariſtotle Saya; this difference betwint fea-wa- 
ter and fimple water, depends upon the greater 
abundance of groſs and earthy particles with 
which it is impregnated, as well as with thoſe of 
falt. Salt, by the'fame author, is faid to abound 
with oil: experiment has fufficiently aſcertained- 
the truth of this doctrine to modern chemiſts. 
Platarch is of opinion, that ©* the adheſive qua- 
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body, after which they were ſewed faſt to the ins 


+ fide of the jacket, correſponding to its four 
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= 14. This jacket 4 be Mage © n 
leather thongs, or pieces of ſheeps gut dried. 
But as the tying would take up ſome time, and 
expedition is neceffary, buttons made of fine cloſe 
cork will be much preferable ; they are not only 
more ready in urgent emergency, but more to be 
depended upon, with the ſtill greater advantage of 
communicating to the jacket an additional buoy- 
ancy, without incumbering, and they will be nd 
increaſe of charge, for three may by ads out of 
one ſound bottle cork. 
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| 4 15. My firſt OR was not in a very 

deep water; but I foon found any apprehenſion 
of danger from that element, when 1 had my 
jacket on, was very ill founded. With the ut 
moſt efforts my art or ſtrength could exert, I was 
convinced it was in vain to attempt to fink myſelf 
under the ſurface ; and though I ſtaid an hour 
in the water, I could not perceive that the buoy- 
ancy of my machine was in the leaſt decreaſed, 
but, to my perception, it was as vigorous as at 
the firſt plunging in. 


$. 16. 1 therefore immerſed the bo for 
twenty-four hours; after which it had not im- 
bibed ſo much water as to prevent its buoyancy, 
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—— and yet it was in freſh water, 


which penetrates more, and infinuates more 
ſubtily into any ſubſtances, than the ſalt water 


does, which is of a more viſcid and. clammy 


conſiſtence. This experiment, it may be obſer- 


ved, was made in a river, and a part of it chat 


was not very deep, for I cannot ſwim. I there 
fore did not think it prudent to venture where it 
was deep enough to drown me: and conſequent- 
ly,” as it was a ſhallow water, it was neither fo 


deepet body of freſh water would have been. For 
it is well known, that the buoyancy of fluids 
depends upon their ſpecific gravity; hence it is, 
that lead ſwims in quickſilver, and copper in 
kad ;: braßs in copper, and iron in any of them. 
So a greater body of freſh water derives more buoy- 
ancy from its own ſpecifically greater weight, and 
makes a reſiſtance in proportion. As therefore 
falt water is ſpecifically heavier than freſh, as 47 


is to 41, ſo in the ſame proportion it is more 


buoyant. | 

Ariſtotle ſays, this difference betwixt fea-wa- 
ter and fimple water, depends upon the greater 
abundance of groſs and earthy particles with 


which it is impregnated, as well as with thoſe of 
falt. Salt, by the'fame author, is faid to abound 


with oil: experiment has fufficiently aſcertained- 


the truth of this doctrine to modern chemiſts. 
prone os is of opinion, that the adheſive qua- 
5 | | ”w ler 
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« lity of, ſalt water is derived from an dilineſs 
©. inherent in it, which he thinks evidently prov- 
*. ed from its rather increaſing; than extinguiſh- 
of ing the fire it is thrown. upon; and candles 
dipt in a; ſolution of ſalt, burn tlie better, if 
we may believe that philoſopher. Sir Robert 
Boyle, perhaps more to be minded than both of 
them, ſuppoſes the ſuperior. weight of ſea water to 
the common water- abſolutely. owing to its ſalt a+ 
lone. He affirms, it is heavier, in proportion, as it 
is nearer. to the equator, - till within 30 degrees, 
and all at that diſtance in weight is equal. . 
Claudio aſcribes the elaſticity of falt water go the 
ſame, | cauſe. . Its. weight indicates i its elaſticity; 
as that ſeems to be the cauſe of the, buoyancy of 
water. Be this as it will, it! is rather matter of 
ſpeculation than uſe to the preſent purpoſe ; only 
it may be juſt obſerved, from the opinions of 
theſe wiſe men, that ſalt water is heavier than 
the freſh; its acceſſion of weight is. derived 
from its particles of ſalt, ſo its elaſticity ap- 
pears to be derived from ſome ſecret, though 


mechanical diſpoſition of thoſe particles recipro- 


cally attractive by nature, and adhering by that 
petrolious or bituminous viſcid, ſaid to be in 
ſea water. However. i it be, from all theſe con- 
curring cauſes is owing the ſuperior buoyancy, of 
that of the ſea, to that of ſimple freſh water. 
A thing well known ” en to every 
ſwimmer. 55 
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* 17. The coſt of the jacket can never be an 
objection, for any perſon may make it. A piece 
of old canvaſs, and a pound of cork wood, the 
whole materials; ſo that the ſeamen would very 
eaſily do the workmanſhip themſelves, when on 


board, at vacant intervals. And as they are ge- 


nerally pretty ingenious mechanicks, I doubt 


not but they would improve this machine to the 
greateſt nicety and perfection, and in a very ſhort 
time it would come into general uſe, if a proper 
beginning was duly encouraged. The jacket 
thus accommodated for uſe, coſt me 25. 6 d. for 


I had only one made, a number would be made 
much cheaper; and I imagine fifty men might 
be fitted with this ſecurity for about 5 C. It 
weighed, when dry, one pound and a half; when 


it had lain in freſh water twenty-four 13 it 
weighed one pound, and fourteen ounces. 


§. 18. The piace of cork uſed for this pur- | 


poſe ſhould be the leaſt porous or honey-combed 


| poſſible. Let them be cloſe, firm, and of that 


elaſtick dry compactneſs, which is obſerved in the 


fineſt bottle corks; I mean, thoſe commonly 


called Belvidere corks. In this it will be proper 
to be very exact, becauſe the leſs porous the 
cork. is, the longer will the jacket ſupport the 
ſwimmer, as it will imbibe in the ſame ſpace of 


time a much leſs quantity and weight of- water. 
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The cork that is compact is alſo the ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt able to reſiſt accidents ; it would be a 
ſort of breaſt-plate or armour to defend the breaſt 
of the ſeaman, whilſt his hands were employed 
to guard his head from being wounded againſt 
the af perities of rocks, or by floating pieces of 
timber and wreck, againſt which he would be 
liable to be daſhed by the impetuoſity of the 
ſurges, for many men, in ſhipwreck, who could 
ſwim to ſhore, periſh by being urged with vio- 
lence on the prominent points of rocks, or 
blows received on their backs, defenceleſs whilſt 
they ſwim, from pieces of ſhip- timber. When 
fatigued with long ſwimming, a ſmall blow 
makes them ſick, and they muſt, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, inevitably periſh. It therefore appears, that 
the cork jacket would not only ſupport in the 
water, and carry a perſon fafe to ſhore, but de- 
fend him from the accidents of ſwimming among 
timber violently agitated by the ſtorm, and alſo 
thoſe to which he is ſubject in. landing. 


$. 19. This jacket will fold up fo, as to occu. 
py but very little ſpace; which 1 mention, leaſt 
any one ſhould object, that if every man on 
board a ſhip was to carry his cork jacket, their 
bulk would be very inconvebient, on account of 
the ſtowage required for them; but a moderate 
N. 5 ow contain a Emder conveniently.” 
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§. 20. 
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g. 20. It might be better to have dne cheſt ap- 


pointed for chem, and placed in ſome very con- 
venient and ready part of the ſhip, than to ler 


every individual have the care of his own jacket, 
for obvious reaſons, bur particularly to prevent 
confiiſion-1 in their extremity. 


$. 21. I believe no judicious Ys will ſup- 
poſe, that with theſe jackets provided and ready, 
there would be doubt or difficulty of ſaving the 
lives of the whole ſhip's company, though the 
ſhip ſhould be foundered, wrecked, or conſumed 
by fire.” And as it prevents the poſſibility of ſink- 
ing, I believe every man, properly convinced 
from experiment of its uſefulneſs and ſafety, 
would not heſitate to prefer the ſecurity given 


by che jacket, to the very precarious dependance 


of the beſt boat in a tempeſtuous and rocky 
* * 77 G Regel! Ty, 
A boat in a ſtormy mountainous ſea is liable to 
be overturned, and as the ſeamen term it, cannot 
live, may be ſtaved on pieces of timber, ſplit 
upon rocks, or the people in it deſtroyed by 
many other accidents; but the jacket is ſubject 
to none of them: it is portable, ready at hand, 
and quickly accommodated, and endangered by 
neither winds, waves, fhoals, or rocks. 

The boat is very unwieldy to the efforts of 
men | hi perhaps ſpent with toil and hard- 
C 2 ſhips ; & 3 
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ſhips ; many bruiſed and wounded in the general 


confuſion, all diſanimated at the inſurrection of 


dangers and calamities that threaten on every 


fide, all attempts diſcouraging, no hopes but de- 


ſtruction ; men in ſuch a ſituation are very un- 


fit for labour, yet labour they muſt, and ſtoutly 


too, to bring their boat into action, the laſt 
reſource for preſervation. The jacket, on the 


contrary, is at hand; a more certain, I. had al- 


moſt ſaid a certain fonrity, and no inconveni- 


ence, except that it may be more cold than a 


boat, which cannot be much warmer indeed, 


conſidering how ſubject it is to be filled with 
water, and the men in it almoſt as much wet as if 


really in the ſea. But as the ſea · water does not give 
people colds, its oilineſs or viſcidity cloſing the 
pores of the body (vide Plutarch's Sympy/iacs) ſo 


the jacket, in this reſpect, would not be more 
ö inconvenient than the boat: I am in doubt, if it 
would be nearly ſo cold. Even though it is ne- 
ceſſary, for the perſon who takes the Jacket, to 
throw off all clothes, eſpecially woollen ones, if 
.the urgency of the extremity will permit, and 
this is the only precaution neceſſary to the uſe of 
the jacket. Where it can be had, indeed, a 


dram of ſome ſort of ſpirits, if ever of uſe to 


men, will certainly be ſo at the juncture of leav- 


ing the ſinking ſhip, it will ea. and er 
the ioguries of ot | 
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$. 22. It is objected to the cork jacket, that tho? 


it will certainly ſupport the body, floating upon 


the ſurface of the water, yet the legs of a per- 
ſon who cannot ftrike as ſwimmers do, will hang 
down in a diſagreeable and inconvenient manner; 
whereas the whole body of a perſon that ſwims, 
ought to lie ſtretched out upon the water at full 
length. Though I am. not aware of any fingu- 
lar inconveniency that may acerue from this po- 
ſiion of the legs; yet, it is an objection; all bo- 
dies being found to ſwim with the moſt activity 
and command of motion, in an horizontal poſ- 
ture, or nearly parallel to the ſurface of the way 
ter, as is manifeſt, not only from the experience 
of thoſe men who can ſwim, but alſo from qua 
drupedes : thoſe which ſwim wich the moſh cele- 
rity, keep that direction; and thoſe which ſwing 
worlt, in a more upright poſtyre.., I am perr 
ſuaded that men are frequently, if not always, 
ſunk in the water by maintaining, through fear, 
the upright poſture they have by land, and 
ſtruggling to preſerve their habitual perpendicus 
larity : whereas, could they boldly venture to 
extend themſelves upon the water, they would 
not drown fo inſtantly : if therefore it would not 
embarraſs too much a contrivance, already ſuffi» 
ciently ſecure without ſuch addition, I do not 
doubt but, where circumſtances would permit ſo 


much delay, great help might by. gained, from 


L. 33 1 | pieces | 
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pieces of cork. applied to the ſole of each foot, 


by the buoyancy of which the legs will be con- 
veniently ſupported in the ſame aden as the 


body with the jacket on. 

Though not abſolutely neceſſary to the ſafety 
of the ſwimmer, yet this addition may have its 
_ uſe. For it will not only expedite his progreſs, 
but it will alſo keep him ſuſtained in a poſition 
parallel to the ſurface of the water; andthe fric- 
tion of the rough ſide of the cork upon the ſoles 
of his feet, as it is found by experience, when 
worn in ſhoes," to be a ſubſtance of great warmth, 


together with the perpetual activity of the legs 


in ſtriking, will contribute to preſerve the circu- 
lation of the blood, and prevent the inconveni- 
encies from cold, to which thoſe may be ſup- 
poſed to be ſubject, who float in the cork jacket 
for any confiderable time, as may ſometimes be 
* cafe of bh who: are . 
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PART It. 
Some inſtances in which, had the cork jacket 


been uſed, the lives of many men would pro- 
bably have been preſerved, 


$. 1. VI is no eaſy matter for a father to re- 
| commend the virtues or excellencies 


of his child with decency and grace- 


fulneſs. —Parental fondneſs may make him la- 
viſh of attributing good qualities where, per- 
haps, nature has been but ſparing of thoſe amiable 
endowments. When ſuch an impropriety attends 
the praiſe, the hearer is offended at the ridiculous 
| C4 | eulogy: 


1 
| 
f 
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eulogy. A parent may be allowed indeed, with 
proper modeſty, to mention the genuine virtues 


that ſhine in the character of his ſon.— But if 
that character becomes endanger'd by unjuſt aſ- 
faults, or if his future advancement requires but 
the help of a juſt and candid repreſentation. — 
At ſuch an-exigence, ſurely the parent will not 


be blamed if he vindicates fairly, and * 


honeRly. 


"This" obſervatipa Holds good with regard 
to the offspring of the mind almoſt as ſtrong- 
ly as with reſpect to the offspring of the bo- 
dy. A peculiar delicacy of expreſſion is, ne- 


vertheleſs, required to enforce a proper convic- 


tion of the merit of one's own propoſal. And 
yet, if that merit be not merely ſuppoſed, but 


is perfectly real, and will ſtand the ſtricteſt teſt of 


ſcrutiny, then certainly the juſt and candid de- 


fence of it will not, I am perſuaded, in the opi- 
nion of prudent and equitable judges, ever re- 


ceive ſuch a cruel conſtruction, as to have that 
juſt debt paid to indiſputable deſert accuſed of 
being only the ebullition of vanity. The honeſt 
and ſenſible enquirer into truth will admit, that 
every man, who writes to explain the uſefulneſs 


of a contrivance, acts equally the part of ſtrict 


probity, by giving a true repreſentation of the 


benefits derivable from his own, as although he 


were 


n 1 1 
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were ſpeaking in the cauſe of another; and not 
to do this would be a criminal neglect of the op- 


portunity, he has to open that truth upon man- 
kind, which ought not to be loſt in obſcurity; 


and may engage them to a ready acceptance and 


encouragement of the means of ſuch benelits: 5 


5 2 


IJ 2. For * more full and 1 illuſtration 
of this ſubject, and to the intent that every cir- 
cumſtance, generally attending ſhip-wreck, may 
lie open to the reader's conſideration, I will now 
beg leave to exhibit three important inſtances, 
in each of which (though perhaps the moſt un- 
likely of all others to favour this invention, from 
the particular contingencies attending them) it 
may ſeem manifeſtly evident, that the cork 
jacket would indubitably have ſaved many lives 
from periſning; theſe are not mentioned fo 
much to enforce the merit of this machine, which 


is ſelf-evident, as to explain, according to com- 
mon conception, how it may, in like caſes, be , 


of ſingular uſe, under the precautionary regu- 

lations mentioned in this treatiſe; to ſhew what 

might have been done on thoſe occaſions; and 

what may be done hereafter, in ſuch terrifying 
moments of calamity. 

Ihe Vicroxy, one of the fineſt firſt-rate ſhips 

of war ever built, equipped at a vaſt expence, and 


manned 
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manned with twelve hundred choſen men, foun- 
dered within nine leagues of qur own coaſt, and 
not a man eſcaped to tell the tale, Had thoſe un- 
fortunate people been every one fitted with this 
ſimple contrivance, I think we may ſafely ſay it 
is highly probable, though perhaps the ſea, at 
that unhappy juncture, ran very tempeſtuous, 
that at leaſt a thouſand of thoſe brave fellows 
might have been now alive to fight, their coun- 
try's battles, and fing grateful encomiums up- 
on the cork jacket. The loſs of this fine ſhip 
was indeed deemed a national calamity : but 


as ſeamen are the moſt valuable part of a ma- 


ritime community, we fhould not have re- 
gretted the loſs of the ſhip, had the crew been 


ſaved. 


| 1. With gallant pomp and beauteous pride, 
The floating pile in harbour rode, 


Proud of her freight, the ſwelling tide 


Reluctant left the veſſels ſide, 
And rais'd it as ſhe flow'd. 


* 


2. The 
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2. The wayes, with caſtern breezes curl'd, a” 
Had ſilver'd half the liquid plain; 
The anchors, weigh'd, the fails unfurl'd, 


Serenely mov'd the wooden world, 
And ſtretch d along the main. 


3. The diſtant ſurges foamy white 
Foretel the furious blaſt; * 
Dreadful, tho diſtant was the gelt. 
Confederate winds, and waves unite, 
And menace every maſt. 1 0 


11 


FU Winds Ebiltling thro* the ſhrouds proclaim 
A fatal harveſt on the deck; = 
Quick in purſait as active flame, 7 
Too ſoon the rolling ruin . 5 
And u che wreck. f 
55 | Sripp'>'of hey price the'veſſe rolls, abt 70 
And as by ſympathy ſhe knew DSBiy 
The ſecret anguiſh of their fouls, 
With inward deeper groans condoles, 
Kone a of hw crew, 


6. Now what avails i to be brave, | 
On liquid precipices hung 
Suſpended on a breaking wave, 
Beneath em yawn'd a ſea-green grave, 
And filenc'd every —_ 


— —— — — 
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7. The faithleſs flood forſook her keel, a 
And downward launch'd che Hour hull; 
Stunn'd, ſhe forgot a while to reel,” * 
And felt almoſt, or mo ae to Fg” 
A momentary tull, 972 baf\ « 
c 
8. Thus in the] jaws of death welay, © | © « 
Nor light, nor comfort found us Sh | n 
Loſt in the gulph and floods of pray, q 
| Nor ſun to chear us, nor a * — 14 * 
f of _ bur all 3 8 5 m En 00 
l ene "inks Pet's chi s. * 
; It is faid, by — 3 that the Fiery "I 
| - funk about nine leagues from the Start Point: | : 


* 


admitting that it was nige leagues from the 

neareſt land, it would have required no great art 

or management for every man, who was pro- 

| | vided with a cork. jacket, to mane EGS the 
2 and n _ Ge. | 2 05 
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§. 3. N nine . ago the Prince 1 
a fine ninety gun ſhip of war was deſtroyed by 
fire; and of all the 2 amounting to 743, 
only 260 were ſav en. 5 

The following letters and extract will give the 
beſt idea of this calamity, and alſo ſhew how far | 
the cork jacket would have been uſeful in that es 


unha juncture, 
PPY 3 
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Letter from the maſter of a merchantman, under 
| convoy 77 Admiral Broderick. 


mau. April. I 3. Uher bewink Eaſt, 
ſixty leagues diſtance. 


T noon 1 ſaw admiral Broderick hoiſt a ſig- 
nal of diſtreſs ; upon which I made what 
« {ail I could, and went down on him. At one in 
'« the afternoon I diſcerned the Prince George on 


as 


« firez at two drew pretty near her, but thought 


c they might have quenched the fire. At three 
« gclock I ſaw plainly there was no quenching it, 
&« was within a hundred yards of her ſtern, but 
« durſt not venture along ſide, the ſea beating 
high; beſides the going off of her guns, and 
de danger of blowing g up. At four in the afternoon 
the admiral was taken up ſwimming by a mer- 


e chant ſhips boat, as then the ſhips that had boats 


e were all out, and a good many of them loſt. 
*The weather proving bad, towards night I was 
e within piſtol ſhot, and there remained ſome 
« time, and picked up four of her crew; and 
c had not two of my men run away with my 
<« boat the night before we ſailed from St. Hellens, 
“J am confident 1 could have ſaved ſixty or 
te eighty of them at leaſt, as I was all the time 
e nearer them than any ſhip in the fleet. What 
ce made me venture ſo near was, that I knew 
my ſhip went well, and was under good com- 


* mand. 
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« mand. At ſix what a diſmal ſight! the maſts 40 
ce and fails all in a blaze; hundreds of ſouls 4 
<« hanging by the ropes along fide. I could count "U 
ce fifty of them hanging over in the ſtern lad- Pe 
10 der, others in the ſea on oars and pieces of 4 
c wood, a melancholy ſpectacle! beſides the diſ- 00 
« mal cries from the ſhip, which til] ring in my 6c 
< ears. Half an hour paſt fix the flames broke ce 
| « out at her broad ſide ; and in lefs than five mi-- | * 
: 4 nutes every bit of her was in flames, and ſo « 
ce continued till ſeven, when ſhe overſet, but did 1 
&< not fink. I then ran within twerity yards of | as 
| © her, but my people compelled me to go farther cc 
1 « off, for fear of ſtriking on the wreck. All I 4e 
1 „ can further ſay of it, there never was a more 60 
=: e ſhocking fight ; pray God that I may never ſee ” 
| « the like again. It was very grievous to me 60 
. that I could not ſave more of her men, with- cc 
0 <« out running the riſk of ſharing her fate. 40 
| | | 5 60 
| Letter from Mr. "IM an Officer, ' on 
F | | 5 «c- 
j Bout half paſt one at noon, being in the & 
1 | office adjoining to the cabbin, I ſaw the 4 
| ; « admiral run out with two or three officers ; on IP 
4 c enquiring the cauſe, I was alarmed with the Ty 
* « ſhips being on fire forward, and it was believed cc | 
| e in the boarſwain's fore ſtore room. About half * 
{ « paſt two we made the ſignal of diſtreſs ; but to I 
render our ſituation more wretched, the fog 66 * 


— — 
— 


came 
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came on very thick, and the wind freſhened, N 
and it was near four before the Glaſgow and 


« Aderney got intelligence of our condition 
« when they repeated the ſignal, hoiſted out their 
<« boats, and ſtood towards us; but they not 


* knowing we had taken care to float our pow- 


« der, were under ſad apprehenſions we might 
« blow up, and therefore could not (conſiſtent 
&« with their own ſafety) give us the aſſiſtance, 
« our deplorable condition rendered us ſo much 
& in need of. About half paſt four the ſmoak 
&« increaſed; and the flames began to break out. 
The admiral then ordered the boats to be 
e hoiſted out, got the barge out, and went off, 
<« promiſing to bring a ſhip along ſide of us. In 
« a few minutes after, I ſaw her ſink at ſome diſ- 
e tance a-ſtern, and not above three or four were 
« ſaved out of near forty, among whom it pleaſed 
God to preſerve the admiral. The weather was 


now become clear, but none of the merchant- 


* men would come near us. About a quarter 
„before five, captain Payton left the ſhip, and 
% promiſed, as the admiral, but was not able to 
6 accompliſh i it. About five the long boat was 
« attempted to be got out, in which were near 
ea hundred people; but as they were hoiſting 
eher out, one of the tackles gave way, by which 
e ſhe overſet, and almoſt every ſoul periſhed. 
« We were now reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 
* You may have ſome idea of our miſerable con- 


dition, 


OO Un — —— ]³1 . BAG é OE II WE TE Er 
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« dition, when I tell you the ſhip began to be in 
« flames fore and aft, ſpreading like flax, people 
« diſtrafted, not knowing what they did, and 
« jumping overboard from all parts. I was re- 


& duced to the melancholly choice of either burn- 


<« ing with the ſhip, or going overboard. Very 
« few that could ſwim were taken up; and I 
40 that could not ſwim, muſt have very little 
< hopes indeed. About a quarter paſt five I 
« went into the admiral's ſtern gallery, where 
« two young gentlemen were laſhing two tables 
e together for a raft. I aſſiſted them; and one 
cc of them propoſed to make faſt the laſhing to 
te the gallery, and lower ourſelves down to the 
<« tables, then cut the laſhing, and commit our- 
tc ſelves to the mercy of providence. We hoiſted 
< over the tables, but being badly laſhed, one of 
<« them was loſt; as ſoon as the other was down, 
« I propoſed to venture firſt, which they readily 
ce conſented to; there was now three boats a- 
<« ſtern: this was the time or never: down 1 
<« went by the rope, but as there was a great 
<« ſwell of ſea, it was impoſſible for any one to 
&« follow me, and I was turned adrift. By the 
ce cries of the people from the ſhip to the boats, 
6 in about five minutes I was taken up _ near 
ce * drowned.” 8 


Extract 


cc 
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Extract from a midſhipman's letter. 


HE fire ſtill increaſing, we were obliged 
« 1 co hoiſt out our boats, which, from our 
« confuſion, were near three hours fixing to the 


< tackles, &c. every body being engaged in pre- 


e paring to ſave himſelf. The poop, ſtern, and 
e quarter gallery, with the ſides, were lined 
&« with. men and boys, crying out in a moſt moy- 


„ing manner to be aſſiſted. During this time, 


<« out of twenty-three ſail of ſhips, we had but 
te three boats to our aſſiſtance, and thoſe would 
t not come near the ſhip for fear of being ſunk, 
the poor fellows continually jumping over- 
board; great numbers of whom were drowned 
« in our ſight. | 

We got our boats out, which never returned 
te after going once. By this time the fire had 


„ communicated itſelf to the middle gun-deck, 


* and nobody could go down below, every one 
<« expecting his death each minute, either by fire 


or water, and were taking leave of each other. 


Soon after going out of the admiral's cabbin, 
J ſaw the flames coming out in the hatchway 


of the upper gun- deck; I returned immedi- 


c ately, and took my leave of the petty officers 


<< that were there, and went over the the ſtar- 


board ſtern ladder to ſave myſelf by ſwimming, 
** and, thanks be to almighty God, reached a 
$6 boat and was taken UP, 


had 


— . 
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„ had juſt got clear of the ſhip when the 


i flames became general, and thoſe poor unhappy 
' << wretches who could not ſwim, were obliged 
* to remain upon the wreck, with the fire fall 


* ing down upon them. Shortly after the maſts 
& burnt away, and killed numbers; and thoſe 


who were not killed by the maſts, thought 
© themſelves happy to get upon them. But the 
.« ſhip rolling, by reaſon of the great ſea, the 


4 fire had communicated itſelf to the guns, which 


ſwept them off the decks in great numbets, ** 


« being All loaded and ſhotted, 15 


At the time of this friking calamity, - the 


Prince George was in company with a conſidera- 
ble number of merchantmen, ſome of them no 
great way from her, but too far for any to ſend 
relief, except by taking on board the poor rem- 


nant, that eſcaped by the help of their long 


boat. It appears, that moſt of the people who 
-could ſwim to it were taken up, though it could 


not approach very near, the guns and exploſions 
of the fire were fo violent and dangerous. What 


ideas can any man conceive on this occaſion, but 


ſuch as are greatly favourable to, and enforce the 
uſe of the cork jacket? What would thoſe wretch- 
ed men, left amidſt the flames and horrors of a 
hip on fire, with certain death on every fide ; 
no reſource, the alternative Terrifying, fire or 
waves? What would men in ſuch circumſtances 
| have 
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have given, what. would they not have given, to 
have been enabled to quit the flames, and float 
on the water? This ſimple contrivance would 
indubitably have preſerved the lives of multitudes 
of them, for the boats of the ſhips in company, 
would have had time enough to pick them up, 


when the ſhip's guns had ceaſed firing; nay, per- 


haps even the fire might have been extinguiſhed. 

and ſhip ſaved, by means of theſe cork jackets. 
The idea of ſelf ſecurity, which this proviſion 

would have adminiſtred to each of the ſeamen, 


who are not the moſt apt of men to be de- 
jected, 


That ſerious evenneſs that calms the breaſt, 
And in a tempeſt can contribute reſt: 


| would have excited their. utmoſt efforts, and 
given fair play to their art and ſtrength, in try- 


ing every means to fave their ſhip, till the very 
laſt extremity ; certainty of ſafery would have 
given them not only vigour, but -alacrity too. 
On the other hand, how muſt they faint and ſuc- 
cumb under the ruin which appears inevitable ; 
and what can human ſtrength do, when diſani- 
mated by a proſpect the more horrible, the more 
it is bereaved of all hope? The unexpected death 
they ſee on every ſide, unbinges their underſtand- 
ings, perplexes and confuſes their endeavours, 


and makes ineffectual their attempts. All 


D 2 thoughts 


oy mm inn —A4ñã 
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thoughts about reciprotal ſecurity and mutual 
help are loſt and abſorbed in thoſe that indicate 
felf-preſervation ; they do not think of ſaving the 
"ſhip, they are in fear for themſelves. | But whilſt 
they are convinced that life is not in danger, diſ- 
cretion retains her ſeat; their endeavours are 
animated by hope, their efforts are ftill rational, 

and it is probable they may prevent the ruin that 


impends. When life is at ſtake, property 


loſes its value, and gives us no farther concern: 


but when convinced that is ſafe, this becomes a 


ſecond care. Men in cotk'jackets would have 


this advantage, and would not deſpair of ſaving 
their ſhip, as long as any ſhare of hope remained 
but the preſent practice is oft to leave the veſſel 
to ſink or ſwim, ſo the men but preſerve them- 


ſelves; and this, I make no doubt, very often, 
when a little more courage and reſolution would 
have ſaved her. But as the boats take much 


time to get into readineſs, they are right to ſe- 
cure the main chance, poor as it is, in ſudh ex- 


tremities; for they may loſe the ſhip, after all 


poſſible endeavours, and if they delay to put 
them in practice, ſne may go down, before they 


can bring their boat into action, and ſave their 
lives. * | 


Thus in confuſion n their parts bein 
While fighting winds Increale the impetuou 
_— 


Now 
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Now ſtart the planks, and leaves the veſſels fides 


Wide open- to receive the conquering tides, 


All tremble of their laſt defence hereft, 


And ſee no hopes of any ſafety left. 

No aid their oft ſucceſsful art can boaſt :. 

At once their courage, and their ſkill is loſt, 
Helpleſs they ſee the raging waters come; 
Each threatens death, and each preſents a tomb. 


The third relation I will give, as it is fo re- 


cent, may excite the more attention. And tho 


ſome parts of the letter, as they were heighten- 
ed by the ſenſibility of the relator, though they 
may appear ſo ſtrange as almoſt to loſe ſight of 
probability, yet as they were not impoſſible, they 
may not be totally void of all veracity. I will 
therefore give it in his awn words, 


Extra of a letter from the Mate if an Eaſt- 
India ſhip, o bis wife in Cartſdyke, near 
Greenock. 


2 dear, 
HIS is to acquaint you that I am yet 


living, and I do not think there is on 
6 3 a more remarkable inſtance of the great 


s mercy and goodneſs of God, than has been, 


« ſhewn in my preſervation, I hope therefore 
1 you will cauſe what follows to be put in * 
* news papers. 

Ds « Our 
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jd Our ſhip was about 900 tons burthen, man- 

j e ned with a hundred laſcars, or black failors, ,— Rk 
vt c and navigated by a captain, four mates, " 
i i e and a gunner, Europeans. We took on board * 
i 4e five hundred, merchants and other paſſengers, I 
| FO going to pay their yearly devotions at Mzho- E, 
1 & met's tomb, at Mecca; and failed from Surat 2 
lt e in India, the roth of April 1754, with a F 
| 1 cargo on board, valued at 200,000 1. ſterling, 7 
if K for Moco and Jodda, in the Red Sea, with a a 
nl „ good wind; and on the 18th, at noon, we 7 
15 <« found ourſelves in the latitude of 15 north, 15 

e and 9 degrees of longitude to the weſtward of 8 
& Surat. At one afternoon, may God preſerve " 

17 me from the like ſight for ever! we obſer- 5 
1 4 ved a ſmoke coming up through the deck in : 
45 &« the ga ley or forecaſtle. We immediately got 2 
; ö &« the fore-hatches off, to ſee where the fire was, I 

I'S e but the flame having vent, burſt out with ſuck = 
ö 4 | 41 violence, that it burnt both the ſecond mates < 
j i &« ſhirt and trowſers and mine, and having got 7 
1 ee hold of the main ſtay- ſail, in five minutes com. 
| I “ municated itſelf to the rigging, and all the o 
1 « falls of the ſhip. Our boats were fall on board 2 
1 « but the long boat, and our rigging being on 2 
1/8 « fire, we could make no uſe of the tackles to 15 
( i © hoiſt them out. The laſcars all ran aft from 5 
it « the flames, and aſſiſtance we had none. I wer 

ö « down: to the powder - room, which was beaft 5 
1 : 

| 


with the gunner, to heave the powder over- 


* board, 
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er board, and whilſt we were throwing it out, I 
| « obſerved. the long boat cut adrift by the ſail- 
< ors, which was the only proſpect we had of life, 
on which ac: ount 1 went up to the deck, and 

told the captain, that as the fire was ſo vio- 
ent, we had but two choices, to burn or 
« drown, He, with his uſual calmneſs, told 
* me, he had ſeen me ſwim further in Virginia 
than to the long boat; and as it was death to 
* ſtay on board, I might yet reach her, and 
&« ſave him and the reſt of the Europeans. I took 
« a cutlaſs in my mouth, and directly jumped 
* ovgr-board : at that time the fire had gat the 
“length of the quarter deck with ſuch violence, 
« that, nobody durſt go nigh it. I had ſo far to 
« ſwim, that I was obliged to quit the cutlaſs, 
e and ſwim for my life. At laſt I reached the 
© long-boat, and going to uſe my authority, 
* though I was beloved by the ſailors, they ſoon 
„let me know it was at an end, and told me, 
« did I not ſee three or four hundred p:ople 
„ ſwimming towards the long boat? that alrea- 
dy ſhe was full; that they left their own fa- 
« thers and brothers to periſh, and could I think 
« they would return to take in five infidels? on 
© whoſe account Mahomet had burnt the ſhip : 

* and though they ſhould, would not every one 
& ſtrive to get in his own relations, by which 
they would all periſh? I told them we had 
1 neither? water nor proviſion on board, nor acomy 
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1 paſs to ſteer by; that we were two hundred 
e Jeagues from the neareſt land, part of the 


e coaſt of Malabar ; but my remonſtrance ſigni- 
* fied nothing they were reſolved to purſue for 


© jt with oars, being ninety- ſix fouls on board, 


of which eight were black Roman Catholicks. 
e The ſhip blew up about eight at night with a 
«noiſe like thunder, and every ſoul on board 
e periſhed. We rowed forty-eight hours towards 
te the coaſt of Malabar, and then gave over. I 


& defired them to take their turbands (being 
4 Moors) and ſtitch them with ſome rope yarn 
cout of the long- boats cable, which they did 
* with all expedition, and being a {ide wind, and 
fair weather, we went always two or three 
« knots; but from the want of ſleep (conducting 


* the boat by the ſun in the day, and the ſtars 


ct by night) J envied the death of my ſhip- 


* mates who were burnt or drowned, We were 


never hungry; but our thirſt was extreme. 
The 5th day our throats and tongues ſwelled 


% ſo that we ſpoke by ſigns: on that day four- 
e teen died, and almoſt the whole company be- 
came filly, and began to die laughing. I pe- 
| * titioned God, earneſtly to continue my ſenſes to 
46 my end, which he was pleaſed to do, being 
4e. [rhe only. perſon, the 8th day, that had them. 


0 On that day twenty more died; and on the 


60 th 1 ſpied land, which fight overcame my 
6 ſeoſes, and I fell into a ſwoon with thankful- 
6 heſs of j joy.“ 


As 
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As this ſhip was burnt ſo far as 200 leagues 
from land, it may be aſked, of what ſervice, 


would the cork-jackets have been here? Could 


men live nine days upon the jacket? Yes, it is re- 
plied, they might, if we only ſuppoſe the men 
to be provided with jackets, and the boat ſtowed 
with ſuch proviſions as are the moſt nouriſhing, 
and a proper ſtock of the beſt water muſt not be 


omitted: one or two people being appointed to 
direct the ſail of the boat, and one to ſteer; theſe 


by turns, to relieve the men that ſwim upon theit 


cork boats, as they ſhall find expedient, or as 
they want refreſnment. The people in the jackets, 


muſt each have hold of the boat by a line, which 


by means of its ſail, may tow the whole com- 


pany along; and I do not doubt, but in ſuch a 
caſe, a good many lives might be ſaved. . 
Nothing can have a ridiculous aſpect, which 


concerns the ſaving the lives of mankind; and 
though it may ſeem at a glance, ſomething whim- 


ſical, it becomes a matter of more ſerious and 
candid conſideration, if we reflect, that this is 
the only way left for theſe unfortunate men to eſ- 
cape deſtruction: doubtleſs, in ſuch an emer- 
gency, ſeveral would periſh, even tho' accommo- 
dated with theſe helps, were they to remain many 


days upon the water But it is alſo more than 


probable, that multitudes would be ſaved, becauſe 


they might alternately be relieved by entering the 
Boat, as they found themſelves conſtrained by 


fatigue, 
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fatigue, cold, or any accident. As urgent extre- 
mity preſſes for ſome method of ſuceour; Men, in 
ſuch circumſtances, would think themſelves very 
fortunate to be thus accoutred, rather than ex- 
poſed to more dangerous alternatives. Till a bet- 
ter expedient is found out, for the relief of men in 
ſuch diſtreſſes: I think all diſcreet ſeamen will a- 
dopt this, and deſire its becoming a practice, for 
Mhips to be always provided with cork jackets. 

While I was giving the accounts of theſe three 
fatal misfortunes, with which I intended to have 
concluded this ſecond part, I find myſelf unhap- 
pily ſupplied with a fourth, which is this inſtant 
publiſhed, from a letter received at the 'Admiral- 
ty; as it is the more recent, it may urge the 
{ſtronger conviction, in our of the cork- 
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4 copy mw 4 * from Captain Barton, of the 

Litchfield man of war, ſtranded on the coaſt of 
Barbary, at @ place called Veadatr, about 1 ning 
lenguts ro the N. E. of Saffee. | 
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Dated Dec. 4. 
1759. 


* * to inform you, hs on. the 29th 
of November, his Britannic majeſty's ſhip 
« Litchfield, of 30 guns and 350 men, was caſt a- 
way here. We have loſt the firſt lieutenant, 


cap : 
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« captain of marines and his lieutenant, with ſe- 
« yeral officers and ſeamen, amounting to the 
number of 130; there are of us on ſhore, two 
« of my lieutenants, and other officers and ſea- 
„men, amounting, to 220. It blew fo hard 
« when we came on ſhore, that the ſhip ſoon 
« went to pieces, and we could not fave, either 
« proviſions or other neceſlaries. For theſe 
« two days paſt, we have been on ſhore, we have 
% ſubſiſted on drowned fheep, hogs, and water 
« and flour hardened on the fire. A great num- 
« ber are lamed by the bruiſes received againſt 
the rocks, by the violence of the ſurf, The 
« poor ſufferers were extremely ill uſed by the 
« natives, when they got a-ſhore | 


P. S. The Somerſet, a tranſport, with troops; 
and a bomb-ketch, which were in compam 
« with the Litchfield, are ſaid to have ſhared the 
« ſame fate. 


I had not tranſcribed all theſe letters, as ſome 
of them only relate the ſame fact; but the 
circumſtances, as variouſly obſerved, fo varioufly 
illuſtrate the uſefulneſs of the cork jacket, in 
ſo many different conjunctures of extremity. 
In the firſt of theſe letrers it is evident, how 
ineffectual boats are, how liable to accidents, 
and how little to be depended upon. In the 


4 
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ſecond, from Mr. Parry, we ſee the hazard and 
difficulty of hoiſting out the long boat, very un- 
happily exemplified, in the loſs of 100 men. 
And alſo the advantages of the jacket, by the 
inſtance of the raft made of two tables; in the 
midſhipman's letter it appears, that by being able 
to float, many might have been ſaved; how 
ineffectual the maſts are to that purpoſe. In the 
fourth letter, we may remark, that by the help of 
cork” jackets, room might have been gajned in 
the boat, for a ſtore of proviſions... And in 
Captain Bartor's account of the loſs of his ſhip, 
we ſee that the protection of ſhipwrecked ſeamen, 
from daſhing againſt the aſperities of rocks 
at their landing, which would be affected by 
the cork breaſt plates, appears to be a mat- 
ter of greater FR * we might have ima- 
gined. . 
It ls the part of a wiſe man, to.provide againſt 
misfortunes that may happen, before they arrive; 
it is the privilege, and mark too of reaſon, 
to be provident. By providing againſt acci- 
gents,” we; neither. ſollicit them, nor ſhew a 
terror at them, . diſcretion is prepar'd to en-. 
eounter, before the attack is made, But a 
weaker: mind is liable ta ſurpriſe, becauſe. he 
thinks it time enough to beſtir him when he 
ſees occcaſion : unacquainted with 9 Maxim, 
« . morbo. 
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—— Senſeleſs men, 


In In ſtupid dullneſs bleſt, are only happy; 
Still unprovided againſt threatning evils : 
They neꝰ' er reflect on miſeries that may oome, 
| = heir * comfort is their want of ſenſe. 


Smith's P. of Parma. 
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PART 1. 


Inflances wherein the cork-jacket may be of ſtill 
more extended benefit to mankind. | 


9. 1. IN the firſt part of this treatiſe is explain- 
| ed, the method and principles of the 

= cork-jacket; in the ſecond, are given 
inſtances whereia it might with the greateſt pro- 
bability, if not certainty, have proved the preſer- 
vation of multitudes of lives, which were loſt by 
ſhipwreck, for want of ſuch a proviſion. In this 
laſt part I will endeavour to ſhew, how far this 
contrivance may in ſome other reſpects be extended 
ſtill farther, than merely to ſhipwrecks, for 


the benefit, preſervation or pleaſure of man- ; 


5. 2 
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8 2. in naval We of various FO but e⸗ 
Tpecially in time of battle at ſea, this contrivantt 
might be of great uſe; as people by quitting a 
finking ſhip, thus accommodated, would be rea- 


dily taken up by a friend, or even an enemy. 
For men in the moment of ſuch extremity, are too 


wretched to excite enmity z misfortune paci- 
fies all. Compaſſion is ſtronger than revenge. 

9. 3. So alſo this contrivance, might doubtleſs, 
be very frequently found of great utility when a 
ſhip is at ſea, and has occaſion to riſk a man's 


life, by ſome dangerous buſineſs at her outſide, 


or even at her maſt- head in ſtormy weather, for 
ſhould a man fall over-board in his jaeket, a ſhip 
might bring too and recover. him eaſily; this 
would be a much more certain expedient, than 
the common one in thoſe caſes, of throwing hen 
coops overboard, for the drowning man to catch 
hold on. Nay, the Venetian method, would bear 
no compariſon to this of the cork-· jacket. 

The Yenetians, have always upon their deck, a 
float of ſome very buoyant materials, with a ſmall 


flag fixed to it, which is immediately thrown to a 


man that falls into the ſea, But theſe are but 
precarious expedients, and it is a great doubt if 
the ſuction of the ſhip, does not fink the perſon, 

and confuſe him already perplex'd with his dan- 
ger, ſo as to make him incapable, if the float 


ſhould be ſo fortunately thrown as to fall within 


his 


” ” 
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his reach, of graſping hold, and availing himſelf 
of it: or he may, as 1s very frequently. the Cale, re- 
ceive a. blow or contuſion by ſtriking againſt ſome 


part of the veſſel As, he, falls, that may diſable him 
ſo much in body or underſtanding, as to  incapa- 
citate him from helping himſelf. The Venetian 
float being provided with a flag, is doubtleſs, a 
very judicious and proper contrivance; for by 


this means, the veſſel j is directed where to find the 
man, amongſt the waves. I would: therefore ad- 


viſe, that ſeamen throw over ſomething to be a 
direction for them in ſuch caſes, or that the per- 
ſon endanger'd, ſhould have a jacket, which 
might be provided with ſome Golding: ala 
of this ſort. 15 


The jackets being 3 at band, and; in "the 


e place; ſhould a man caſually | fall over- 


board, ſome of them might ſoon be thrown after 
him for his ſupport, till the ſhip can come about 


to recover him, which would ſave abundance of 
trouble and inconvenience attending the unſhip- 


ping, and ſhipping the boar, 


S8. 4. It has been —— he ham and e- 


a—_— of many eminent phyſicians, that for all 
kinds of diſeaſes proceeding from ſcorbutic, caco- 


chemies, but particularly to overcome and eradi- 
cate inveterate ſcurvies; nothing has been found 
ſo effectual as bathing in, and moderately drink- 
ing the ſea water. Many. diſſertations have been 
Ek | written 
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written to demonſtrate its efficacy in thoſe diſ- 


orders. I have therefore frequently admired that 
ſeamen, of all others, ſhould be the moſt ob- 
noxious to them: for tho? it is ſaid their food is 
ſalt, and therefore difficult to be digeſted, and 
apt to depoſit falt in too groſs parts thro* the 
animal ſyſtem ; yet one would ſuppoſe the re- 
medy always at hand, would ſoon recover them 
from thoſe injuries. But it muſt be obſerved, 


that tho* the remedy is always ready, it is en 
8 | 


Seamen who can ſwim, do not care to venture 
into the ſea, when at a diſtance from land : the 
cramp, ſome fit, ſharks, and other accidents, 
may render their art uſeleſs : and thoſe who can- 
not ſwim, have ſtill a better reaſon for not ven- 
turing. But a man in the cork jacket would 
be in no danger; his body would, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be defended and armed againſt ravenous 
fiſhes. A fiſh may always be ſeen at a good di- 
ſtance in the clear ſea; ſo that he who expected 


an attack, might either take a cutlaſs in his 


hand, or be drawn up into the ſhip time enough 
to ſecure himſelf. 

This would alſo be a great inducement, in 
calm weather, for the men to bathe daily in the 
ſea, which would keep them clean, give them 
alacrity, health, and vigour. There is, perhaps, 
no refreſhment equal to a plunge in the cool ſea- 


water, 
K F. 5. In 
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$. 5. In ſhipwrecks ; but eſpecially if a ſhip 
daſhes to pieces, or founders ſuddenly, in 
the general confuſion and terror which enſues 


| ſuch calamitous accidents: the boat heavy 


and unwieldy, many of the men too much 
ſtruck and diſanimated to lend a helping hand, the 
agitation of the ſhip in a violent ſtorm, render 


it a difficult and perplex'd buſineſs to diſengage 


and bring the boat to uſe ; how dangerous, and 
what hurts and bruiſes are got in ſuch a confus'd 
emergency ; how many. are drowned in ftriving 
to get into the boat; how inſufficient when 
gained ; and how very ſubject to overturn, and 
become their deſtruction, who depended upon it 
for- ſafety ; may be imagined more eaſily than de- 


| ſcribed. See Part I. §. 9, 10. 


Spite of the ſeaman's toil the ſtorm prevails, 


In vain with ſkilful ſtrength he hands the fails , 


In vain the cordy cables bind them faſt, 


At once it rips and rends them from the maſt : 
At once the winds the fluttering canvaſs tear, 
Then whirl and whiſk it thro? the ſportive air. 
Some timely for the riſing rage prepar d, 
Furl the looſe ſheet and laſh it to the yard. 
In vain their care, ſudden the furious blaſt 
Snaps by the board, and bears away the maſt. 
Of tackling, fails, yards, rudder, boats bereft, 
The ſhi, a naked, helpleſs hull is left. 

3 — Rowe's Lucan, 
2 J. 6. This 
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5. 6. This contrivance may have ſtill a more 
diffuſive utility; not only the ſeaman, but the 


ſold er alſo may reap benefit from it; eſpecially 


when it is thought proper to harraſs an enemy 
by invading their coaſt with the united force 
of landmen and ſeamen. For on fuch occa- 
ſions, if a general is not very acute of circum- 
ſpection, it may happen, that apprized of his 
mtentions, and ready to give them the meeting, 
whuſt he makes a raſh and impetuous inroad, 
the enemy, avail'd of his inconſideration, falls 
upon the mvaders, and repels them precipitately 
back to the coaſt, and preſſes upon their heels 
with ſuch violence, that few can recover their 
flat bottom'd boats, for want of ſwimming; and 
very few eſcape ſlaughter, but thoſe who ſurren- 
der themſelves priſoners with ignominy. 

Fhe ſoldier, in ſuch circumſtances, muſt ei- 
ther be made a priſoner, or flain, if he cannot 
recover a boat, though at a diſtance from him, 


out of his depth, and perhaps he cannot ſwim; 


yet he may be taken up and ſaved, by means of 
this fmall contrivance, and ſo eaſy of charge, 
chat fifty men may be fitted with them for about 
five Pounds. See Part I. p. 17. x 


F. 7. Againſt ſplinters of ſhips and foul ſhot, 
fornetimes uſed. by an enemy in the time of bat- 
tle, the cork jacket would be found to be no 
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contemptible defence. It requires a very ſtrong puſh 
with a ſmall ſword to pierce through it, and to a 
broad ſword, ſtruck with great force, it is im- 
penetrable. A ball from a piſtol twelve inches 
in the barrel, the muzzle or bore five eights of 
an inch diameter, loaden with 1 dr. 49 gr. of ſtrong 
powder, made but a ſmall impreſſion upon the 
plates of cork at the diſtance of $-feet ; being 
of a ſpongy elaſticity, it repelled the ball at 20 
yards, at 16, it only juſt paſt through, but at 


10, the cork was pierced with a mortal vio- 


lence. 
The Jac 
ſack fille 


ket was ſuſpended upon the ſide of a 
with hay, that its reſiſtance might 


have the more exact conformity to the reſiſtance 


the human body may be ſuppoſed to make on the 
like occaſion. I think therefore, no objection 
can be ſtarted againſt the propriety of this expe- 
riment. The balls : chiefly went through near 
the middle of the plates of cork ; the jacket 
therefore had only a fair trial without any favour. 
It is alſo very light, and may be made per- 
fectly eaſy to the wearer, if properly made and 
well fitted. To make it the more flexible and 
pliant to the motions. of the body, it may be 
made of a greater number of pieces of cork than 
is mentioned. If the jacket be compoſed of a 
dozen corks inſtead of four, provided they weigh 
as much, it will be as boyant and much more 
conformable to the wearer. 

F. 8. To 
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$. 8. To fiſhermen, pilots, and _ other 
people who paſs the water frequently, and ſpend 
much time, at much hazard on the ſea, or on 
rapid rivers, oft in ſtormy weather, theſe jackets 
might alſo, my frequently, be of extreme be- 
nefit. 

Pilots, by this proviſion, 3 of the ſe- 
curity it gives, would not fear to go out to aſſiſt 
a ſhip, though ſtruggling in the greateſt extre- 
mity to make the harbour; hereby many 
veſſels may be ſaved and brought in by their 
help, and much property and numbe lives 
preſerved, that would have periſhed, haWhe pi- 
lots remitted thoſe terrors a tempeſt very reaſon- 
ably excites z being fully ſatisfied, that whilſt 
they are accorded with Cork jackets, their 
lives are not in danger from water. Commerce 
will hereby receive more benefit than at firſt 
_ may appear, 


F. 9. er are the academy in diſtant voyages, 
happening to ſhips at ſea, by which many un- 
fortunate people periſh, only to be confider'd : 
the numbers of people annually drown'd, by the 
overturning, ſplitting, and running down of 
boats, in the rivers, ports, and on the coaſts of 
this kingdom, make a very affecting — 
tation, 

For ſome years paſt, not fewer, on an average, 
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than one hundred and forty ſouls have been 
drowned in the River Thames. In 1757, the 
amount for the year paſt was 173, I have not 
' obſerved how many the laſt year produced, but 
I fancy we may be allowed to ſuppoſe, that in 
the other ferries, ports and rivers of this iſland, 
not leſs than 300 more annually loſe their lives 
by the water. 
For the uſe of boats, upon the River Thames, 
. perhaps the jacket might not be quite ſo conve- 
nient as broad pieces of cork faſtened together, 
three pieces on one ſide, and three on the other, 
each ſide about half a pound; theſe tied to each 
other, at the diſtance of twelve inches, by a 
broad leather ſtrap, with one longer and narrower 
parallel to it, and faſtened alſo to the left hand 
ſide cork; a buckle is joined to the inſertion of 
the broap ſtrap into the oppoſite cork, to receive 
the end of the leſſer ſtrap; ſo that it is buckled 
on in a moment under the wearer's arm- holes; 
and theſe fort of floats ſhould, by an order, be 
oppointed to be conſtantly ready in all boats. 
If a life be loſt for want of them, the boatman 
to ſuffer-the penalty of five pounds, How eaſy 
and trifling an expence this would be, needs not 
be repeated, Every boat ſhould be provided 
with as many pair of theſe floats, always ready 
in the head of the boat, as they uſually carry 
paſſengers. If the boatman fails in this, it can- 


not be thought unreaſonable or hard if he forfeits 
his 
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fare, for endangering the lives of the people on 


board, who will thereby all become ſuperinten- 
.dants of the due execution of ſo ſalutary a ſtatute, 


and be naturally as careful to count their corks, 
as now to take their numbers. People of a ti- 
merous diſpoſition, might preclude the cauſe of 
fear by adapting their floats, ahd being always 
provided againſt an accident whilſt they were in 
the boat. All diſcreet perſons, when threatned 


by danger, would at leaſt have a float in their 


hands, ready, that if neceſſity urged, they may 
ſwim or float till ſome aſſiſtance can be brought, 


Which is always near in the river, where boats 


and other veſſels, or craft, are ſo numerous; or 
if no help ſhould chance to be at hand, the per- 


ſons thus accommodated, would be carried by 


the current to ſome landing place, or within 


reach of ſome veſſel, even though it were ſeve- 


ral miles down the ſtream ; ſo that it would be 
nearly impoſſible for any perſon to be drowned, 
who had preſence of mind enough to lay hold 
upon the floats, They would be a certain infal- 
lible ſecurity ; and paſſing and repaſſing on the 


and diſlike as it now does, on account of the 


many lives that periſh in this river. This again, 


as people become leſs afraid, may cauſe more 


employment to the boatmen, which would in- 


creaſe their number, and help to recruit our nas. 
vy. Every means to promote that national pur- 
E 4 puſe, 


Tbames, would not excite ſuch an idea of terror 
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poſe, ſhould be conſulted. That it might pro- 
bably hurt this ſeminary of ſeamen, was a 
pular argument againſt the new bridge at Meſt- 
minſter. That it would improve it, ſhould have 
its weight in promoting the uſe of the propoſal 
here offered, 

There may be people Who will maliciouſly 
miſunderſtand my meaning, or affect to be merry 


with it, who, that they may ſeem to have ſome 


reaſon for their ridicule, may ſay, Are men who 
go to ſea then, or who take a boat over the river, 
always to be ſtiffen'd up in theſe buckram doub- 
lets? But as that is not my purpoſe, which 
every ſenſible perſon will conceive without fur- 
ther explanation; and as the queſtion can only 
ariſe from ill-nature or intellectual impotence, to 
regard it, would be an inſtance of extraordinary 
humilision. 


S. 10. 1. The cork tree * very well i in 
cold climates. 


2. It is produced in many of the Britiſh Ame- 


rican colonies : was it therefore required, it might 


be made very cheap and plentiful, and extend 
their commercc. 


3. The tree being ſtript of the cork, ſoon pro- 
duces it a- new. It is rather an excreſcence from 
— bark than the bark itſelf: a ſort of agaric or 


fungus 
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fungus. The tree does not fuffer therefore from 
its being taken away, as would be the conſe- 
quence if it was really the bark; but as it is not, 
- the taking it away cauſes. the tree to exfoliate 
| the new production, and the oftener the mother 
tree is ſtript, the cork produced again becomes 
better, more compact, and in larger quantity. 
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4. Cork is of ſo warm a nature, that a jacket 
, made of it is not much more inconvenient than 
, a woollen one. Its ſtiffneſs and incompliancy 
þ are objected with little reaſon. For though 

1 the piece of cork be never ſo improperly adapted 

y by its natural diſtortion, to the purpoſe of a jack- 1 
4 et, and no better ſort perhaps. ean be had: Yet, | 
5 by only making it hot before a fire, it is eaſily | 
4 bended, and complies ſo as to aſſume any figure | 
or ſhape, and to be eaſily fitted to the form of 

the body, for which it is deſigned. 


1 : 
F. 11. It is the particular ſtructure and confi- 
guration of the human body, rather than its be- il 
ing of a greater ſpecific gravity, that prevents its 
t ſwimming naturally, as the brute animals do. 
| Mr. Thevenot, ſome years ago, publiſhed a 


piece in French, called L'art de nager, or the 

art of ſwimming, illuſtrated with figures. Be- My 

fore him Everard Digby, an Engliſhman, and Ni- 10 

cholas Vinman, a Dutchman, had alſo laid down \ 

the rules of this art, Thevenot has indeed done | 
little 
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little elſe than tranſcribe from them; and though he 
may appear more learned and philoſophic 1 in his 
diſquiſitions, - and more accurate in the manner 
of transfering his ſentiments, yet he contains no- 
| thing more really uſeful or more inſtructive to 
ſwimmers than either of them. Had he read 
with due attention, Borelli's treatiſe De motu ani- 
malium, he perhaps would not have affirmed as 
he has done; that the human ſpecies would ſwim 
naturally like other animals, were they not pre- 
vented by fear, which magnifies their danger. 
Experience evinces the fallacy of that aſſertion: 
for if a brute newly born be thrown into water, 
it floats; but throw an infant in before it has re- 
ceived any idea of fear, it does not ſwim, but 
inftantly ſinks and is drowned. This is ſaid to 
be owing to the different ſtructure and configura- 
tion of human from other animal bodies : and 
particularly, -which 1s very extraordinary in the 
ſituation of its center of gravity. In man, it is 
ſaid, the head is much heavier in proportion than 
any other part of the body. It is alſo ſaid, this 
is owing to its being furniſhed with a larger 
quantity of brain; and that it has, beſides, a deal 
of fleſh and bones, -and no cavities filled only 
with air. But there ſeems to me to be other, 
and much ſtronger reaſons to be advanced, to 
fhew why man does not fwim naturally. Parti- 
cularly, roms in that . his face nes 
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downwards, the noſe, mouth and ears being im- 
merſed, are obvious to the reception of much 
Water. But, in brutes, the noſe is upwards, the 
mouth horimntal with the water, or above it, 


end the ears erect, The muſcles of their necks 
being ſtronger, and placed in an horizontal di- 


rection, alſo tend to elevate the head above the 
water, and ſo to prevent its entering at thoſe 
appertures. And as the heads of brutes are alſo 
ſaid to be occupied by many cavities and finus's, 


though this indeed be rather a plauſible than ſo- 
lid argument, and their brain being but ſmall in 


quantity, compared with that of mankind. 
Theſe creatures have therefore many advantages 


in ſwimming, which man has not; and conſe- 


quently are much more able ta keep their heads 
above water, and the reſpiratory paſfages freer 
from ſuffocation. Breathing deing uninterrupted, 
little action is required of the limbs to keep the 
body in motion. But as Borelli obſerves, Part I, 
Chap. 23. that fiſhes puſh themſelves forward by 
the force of their tails, and their fins ſerve only 
to keep the body well poized and ballanced, and 
to prevent vacillation : ſo 1 doubt not, but the 
tail of a four- footed animal, is the greateſt help 
to its ſwimming, which alſo indicates another 
_ reaſon why brutes ſwim, and why man does not. 
| ſwim, naturally. 


Frogs may be argued againſt this; it may be 


faid | they are without the tail, and yet what 


ſwims 
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ſwims better ? But it is to be obſerved, that 


their hind legs anſwer the ſame purpoſe, by con- 
forming to the verticity of the tail in brutes and 
in fiſhes, in the manner they naturally employ 
them in ſwimming: this motion mankind only 
can imitate by long practice. The wings of 
birds correſpond in their uſe to the fins of fiſhes. 
The tail is obviouſly helpful to the flying of 
birds: take away this important member, they 
only flutter : deprive a fiſh of its tail, it can- 
not ſwim ; and there is great ſimilarity in the 
manner of motion thro' air and thro water. 
I took: a dog, who, with his tail at liberty, 
could ſwim very well: I was unwilling to put 
him to the pain of cutting it off, 1 therefore 
tied it ſo that he could not move it, and fo that 
it could be of no uſe in ſwimming. The reſult 


was as expected; the dog did not ſwim with 


ſuch eaſe and agility, nor with ſuch activity 
command himſelf in the water, as when that 
member was at liberty, but laboured and plung- 
ed, rather fighting with that” element, . 
ſwimming i in it, 


F. 12. It behoves this i nation, as a maritime 
power, to promote, extend, encourage, and ſe- 
cure, the naval occupation, by every poſſible means 
and contrivance; and, the more that is conſulted, 
the greater benefits may acrue from the art, the 


greater power to the nation, and the greater honour _ 


to its Oy from ſuch intereſting meaſures, Men, 
who 


——” 
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© who were diſtinguiſhed by their talents for po- 
liticks, have obſerved the vaſt advantages de- 
rived to a ſtate from this, and the neceſſity there 
is to, encourage every method to cultivate the 
ſea · faring buſineſs in all its branches. The ef- 
fects of which have ſooner or later, eſtabliſhed 
under many governments, this maxim, that, 
Wnosogvzx HAS DOMINION OVER THE SEA, 
HAS ALSO Douix ion OVER THE LanD. 
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8 ONSCIOUS I am, that the LATER with 


which theſe papers were written, may have 
betrayed their author into many inaccu- 
racies of ſtile and diction, which it is poſſible, 
had he allowed himſelf more time, might have 
been avoided. There are people who enjoy the 


diſcovery of ſuch overſights, with a very exalted 


triumph. But, diſregarding them, I thought 
_thoſe ſlips of language leſs criminal, than to de- 
lay a benefit to mankind for the redteſs of ſuch 
literary trifles; and J perſuade myſelf there are 
people in the world of the ſame opinion. Tis 
pity any precipitancy to obey the dictates of uni- 
verſal benevolence, which actuates a publick ſpirit 
to quick execution, ſhould meet with no better 
fate. 

The ſpots and imperfections expoſed by a 
rapidity of virtue, and a fervour of public 
zeal; may attract the eye of ill nature till it 
has ſtared itſelf blind: but then it will hard- 
ly be aſked, which party, the object or he 
5 who 


* 
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who gazed on it, more ſenſibly irritates ridicule. 
But to people who read to find faults | give the 
chaff they have picked for their pains. IF ſuck 
maintain the ſeat of judgment; merit, or good 
intention, in vain may plead ſome title to can- 
dour : for they have, perhaps, diſcovered in his 
* caſe an illegal till, inſtead of until; and a crimi- 
nal comma, to have aſſumed the authority of a | 
* ſemi- colon. 
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Marks they adjuſt, and ſet your comma's right 1 
And pity *twere to rob them of their mite. 


Such. troographical critics, if ww uſethe term, 
obſerving the detached limbs only, have no con- 
ception of what degree of beauty and ſymmetry | 
might ariſe from their natural arrangment and — 
regular union. Much more properly, I believe | 
it will be allowed, had ſuch people been employ- | | 
ed in correcting the literary etrors of the preſs, 
than in criticiſing upon its productions. Elegant 
propriety and beautiful diſpoſition of ſentiment, Wi 
to be properly comprehended and. judged of, re- 
quire ſome degree of capacity, therefore cannot 
be ſuppoſed to fall very fitly under their inſpec- | 
tion. For my part, I will venture to take C:cero's =. 
word on the ſubject. Omne quod de re bona di- | 
tucide dicitur, preclare mibi dici videtur. 1 
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There are many men, it is true, who draw 
right concluſions from wrong ideas; but there 


are more who, from right ideas, draw wrong 


concluſions. Mr. Locke, to whoſe word we are 
apt to ſubſcribe in ſuch matters, gives us no 


very advantageous opinion of the intellectual 


rectitude of ſuch people: yet how many ſuch 
chere are, may be beſt computed by an eſtimate 
of thoſe who generally deem every new invention 
a whim; or, as they call it, a project; never 
coonſiderin g that the artiſt, who endeavours on 
the foundation of juſt reaſon, and repeated ex- 


periments, to make his ingenuity a bleſſing to 


mankind, is very diſtinct from, and merits an- 


other ſort of regard, than that due to the chi- 


merical hypotheſiſt. 
But envy, malice, or ſomething ſtill more ri- 


diculous, and much more loud of clamour, take 
this method to diſcountenance i invention, and ex- 
tinguiſh the ſparklings of art, by corroding with 
indiſcriminate malignancy, the beſt and the worſt 


of its productions. 
The inventors of uſeful Abtes have al- 


ways found folly hard to be informed, obſtinacy 
to be convinced, and evil-minded prejudice to 


be filenced; the more they have deſerved eſteem, 


the ſlower have men 'been to do'them juſtice ; 


they have alſo had the unpleaſing experience, 
that it was not only their part-to deſign greatly, 
but chey muſt urge * perſevere ſted- 
faſtly, 


P-RESERVATION, 6z 
faſtly, and, what will be but little to the praiſe 
of their generations, they muſt alſo bear patiently. 
The repulſes, nay ſometimes reproaches too, of 
the age they lived in, were to be endured : but 
by that treatment, tha age ſuffered more than 
the man. 

The difficulties and „ which, in 
the nature of things, may oppoſe a deſign of 
public uſe, are not enough; the inventor muſt 
riſe ſuperior to them, by the force of intellectual 
competency and good will to mankind. But 


greater opponents will advance; human prejudice, | 


evil perverſion, and attachment to cuſtom. He 
reſembles the Syracu/an philoſopher, attempting to 
lift the world with an engine; only there is this 
difference betwixt their enterprizes; that it is 


much more difficult to ſtir the vis inertiæ of hu- 


man minds, than of matter. Or he may be 


compared to a little boat with one oar in a tem- 
peſtuous water, which ſtruggles to pull along, 
from ſome dangerous ſhoal, an unwieldy big 


veſſel, into a more ſafe and commodious ſtation; 
whilſt the people on board, tho' convinced he is 


doing them a ſervice, will not even lend a hand 


to aſſiſt: many, on the contrary, are ſo per- 
verſe, they even contrive to impede, by mean 
artifice, their own progreſs, only to prevent his; 
whereas, would but a few jolly ſeamen take an 
oar, direct the helm, or unfurl a ſail, they might 
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proceed very faſt, tho the current of eney, pre- 
judice, ot folly ſer againſt them ; and the ſtorms 
raiſed by evil men, blew ſtrong in direct oppo- 
ſition; but the boat may toil till doomſday, if 
the crew be lazy: the man indeed meant well, 
and may therefore be called a fool; but they 
nally are ſo. 

When the great Roger Bacon has Grand. an 
the vertic property of the magnet, though' he 
explained it to the world in an anonimous trea- 
tiſe, it was neglected or difcouraged ; till an ob- 
ſcure Neapolitan, availed of his information, and 
marking the path pointed out by that great man, 
introduced the grand invention to practice; made 
navigation an eaſier and fafer ſcience, and de- 
prived of, or at leaſt divided with the Eugliſb- 
nan, the honour of that moſt uſeful diſ- 
covery. 

There are many indeed, who will aoquieſce, 
that a contrivance may be uſeful, but thoſe, who 
have ſpirit enough to exert all their- efforts to 
make it ſo, are but, I fear, very few. And 
yet, when a few only are ſtrenuous to puſh on 
the machine; as it is already in motion, a little 
8 will preſerve it in action, and even accele- 
rate its rapidity. But popular indolence is not 
leſs baneful to imp, than eln pre- 
judice. 
"OE" no — of any validicy can be alle- 
gated, 
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| Rated, tho' the ſtrongeſt enforce its utility, tho? 
it carries conviction along with it, and tho' our 
very terrors plead for its introduction into prac- 
tice, on board our ſhips; yet when I conſider 
what has generally been the fate of many good 
deſigns and improvements, I find too much rea- 
fon to deſpair ever to ſee the contrivance here 
explained, defended, and urged, brought to yield 
that ſervice it is capable of giving, to people in the 
greateſt diftreſs ; unleſs there are men nobly ani- 
mated with benevolence, whoſe virtue prevails 
over. prejudice, who ſpurn away every invidious 
malignancy, that may throw ſtumbling-blocks'in 
the paths of uſeful deſigns, and exert their alert; 
eſt induſtry and en to co-operate in cheir 
promotion. 

J fee very plainly that our own 1 nation, fall of 
prejudice, and actuated too much by the evil 
bent of habitude, tho* it may be the firſt to 
ſtrike out, is too often the laſt to encourage a 
ufeful deſign. I wiſh I could not give ſeyeral 
ſtriking inſtances in proof of this unpleaſing truth, 
by which it might alſo be obliquely manifeſted 
how the ſpirit of improvement animates our na- 
tional rivals in art and ſcience. 
The French are zealous to aſſiſt new Sh 
ries, alert and active to execute, and charmed to 
be eſteemed the abettors of deſigns that tend to 
public utility. It is the next honour to have 
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promoted, to that of having concerted a good 
purpoſe ;- but a fondneſs to forward every ad- 
vance towards maritime perfection, gives them a 
fingularity that I am ſorry to ſee we rather envy 


than emulate. This it was, doubtleſs, ſhewed 


that nation but very lately ſo formidable a com- 
petitor for naval ſovereignty ; and if we neglect 
to catch the evaneſſent ray that animated them, 
which will inſure our preſent poſſeſſion of that 

power they aimed at, they may ſoon grow up 
more vigorous from their preſent ineffectual fall; 
and riſe to ſuch an height as may convince us, 
with aking hearts, that the maritime prerogative 
is not unalienable. I am in no doubt but their 
alacrity to promote every uſeful improvement, 
and eſpecially ſuch as may tend to Bee ſea- 
faring life more agreeable and leſs dangerous; 
conſequently the ſtrongeſt inducements to, and 
encouragements of it, will excite them with open 
hands to catch at this here exhibited, and pre- 
clude us forever if we now neglect it, the poſſi- 
bility of -being the firſt to encourage and pro- 
mote, .tho* we have been the firſt to contrive, a 
thing of ſuch importance to the lives and ſafety of 
ſeafaring people. 

Nor will they hereby loſe any weight of that 
noble and laudable boldneſs that ſhould ſignalize 
the ſeafaring part of mankind, tho we may ſuf- 
fer much abatement in the ideas given of our 
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diſcretion and judgment. There'is a wide dif- 


ference betwixt magnanimity and courage * : 
there are many men who, though they have but 


a very little of the former, yet poſſeſs a great ſhare 
of the latter. A temerarious boldneſs is but 
ferocity in other terms, and it is criminal with 
implicit fury to precipitate the human life upon 
dangers to which it needs not be expoſed. To 
fight with waves, and every peril of tempeſt and 
ſhipwreck, can never be a noble or deſirable 
buſineſs ; but when ſuch conduct is regulated by 
diſcretion, enforced by neceſſity, and availed of 


every ſecurity that prudence, art, and other con- 


vening circumſtances put into our hands; then, 


if dangers ariſe, true magnanimity, and ſterling 
valour have room to exert themſelves with pro- 
priety. A brave man is only bold when armed, 


for then alone has genuine fortitude a fair field for 


exertion. He is a madman who, with a wild ef- 


fort of deſperate intrepidity, meets danger un- 


provided with the inſtruments of defence that 
were in his power and it is the want of ſefiſe 


only, that gains for him even the appellation of 
a dari ing man, 


* Some objectors to this propoſal have ſaid, that ſeamen 
ſhould not be ſuppoſed to entertain any idea of fear. But 
every ſenſible man knows that, in real danger, it is a degree 
of madneſs not to be afraid. Mankind are naturally afraid 
when ſurrounded with danger ; to be confident of being in a 
ſtate of ſafety ought to remove apprehenſions, and not to ex- 

cue them. 
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and the. ef forts pts 5 appear the effect 
of firmneſs of wind : if weare 
rellection, we ſoon confeſs that weakneſs was the 
principle ol of ſuch heroiſm, ſo contempt is oft the 
companion of i it, repentance the fruit, and per- 
dition the recompence. We ſhould have no very 
exalted opinion, and indeed there would be little 
reaſon, of the military competency of a General, 

Who ſhould neglect to poſſeſs himſelf of an ad- 
vantageous poſt, at the approach of his enemy, 

eſpecially if of ſuperior force, and he had no 
reaſon for ſo doing, but becauſe he. would not 
take the advantage before him—Would not he 
ſoon be juſtly accuſed of a very fooliſh and cri- 
minal temerity, even tho? he gained the victory? 
And ſhould not we rather incline, in that caſe, to 
Praiſe his fortune than his judgment? But that 
is much different from ſtruggling againſt ele- 
ments where all advantages are laudable, and a 


man cannot refuſe them but in oppoſition to the 


dictates of nature and common ſenſe. 

No, if a plank ſtarts! if the ſhip founders at 
ſea, ſtrikes upon a rock, or ſand- bank; how oft 
every ſoul on board periſhes! A lee - ſhore, 

with a hard gale, terrifies the ſeaman, who, 


animated with the heat of battle, would front 


the mouth of a cannon.— From what has been 
urged, it will eaſily be conceived how ſafe, 
© | 5 


ſurprized by 
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in all theſe circumſtances, when their ſhip i is in 
the greateſt danger, the lives of the people might 


be, were they accommodated with the cork jacket, 
What a comfortable idea to thoſe who go on 
voyages, thro" the great deep, and when mas 
hearts. fail them for very fear, to be themſelves 


| exempted from thoſe. anxious. apprehenſions of 


perpetual jeopardy, and to feel ſuch diſquiet- 


ing ſolicitudes diſſipated and precluded, by con- 


fidence of ſafety ; and that tranquillity and con- 
tent, which, if it does not bring immediate hap- 
pineſs, is certainly a conſtituent of it z as ſecurity 
is, ed aa en than the hope 
thereof. 


Had cis en heen thought of and put . 


in general practice, the rocks of Scilſy had abatef 
their terror ; Sir Claudſſy Sbovell, and the brave 
famen loſt with him, would many of them 
doubtleſs have had a longer date: Balcben, and 


many of the gallant choſen men who periſhed 


with him, might have eſcaped the jaws; of the 
deep. Tis certain, many of thoſe who periſhed 
in the Prince George ſo lately, had till been liv- 


ing; and Capt. Fortunatus Wright, might now 


have been a terror to the French. 
The ſtrongeſt negative argument that can be 


employed to enforce a thing, is, that none can 


be urged againſt it. When the utility of a pro- 
poſal is ſtriking, and palpably manifeſt, to infiſt 
long in arguing far it, appears a little burleſque; 


a 
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and the moſt ſolid allegations in ſupport of a 
ſelf-evident truth, may be ſo grave as to aſſume 
an aſpect not over ſerious. We may therefore 
conclude, that to the ſenſible part of mankind, 
too much already may have been advanced; and 
I hope to the reſt, enough is urged to enforce 
conviction; and that all who have humanity be- 
yond the ſhape, will endeavour to bring into 
| general uſe, the benefit of this contrivance. 
Much more might have been urged, to ex- 
plain and enforce the uſe of the cork jacket; but 
the ſelf-evidence of its ſecurity and benefit, ſuper- 
ſedes the neceſſity of further demonſtration. . 1 
ſhall only add, that no man in his ſenſes, who 
has a due regard for life, an adequate ſenſe of 
the dangers of the ſea, and a juſt idea of the 
| ſecurity here offered him, will ever venture upon 
a voyage without availing himſelf of it, if poſ- 
J ſible to be procured. Let the ſeaman, therefore, 
who! has no cork jacket, ſel} his coat and buy 
one: tho? it may ſnew poverty to be 3 it 
wil borer a remain to be admired, 
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Celeſi explorat aquas — 
Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit. 

Honk Ar. 
By this, ſalubrious waters are obtain'd, 
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PROPOSITIONS 


PRECEPTS 
Preſervation of Health at Sea. 


T WAVING already explained how by 2 
ſimple and eaſy contrivance, light of 

| charge, conveniently carried, artleſs in 
conſtruction, and ready of uſe, the lives of many 
ſeafaring people may indubitably be preſerved, 
even when the moſt terrifying accidents render 
in vain every effort by which they endeavour to 
fave their veſſel : yet as the calamities of ſickneſs 
are of equal danger to them, I ſhall proceed to 
lay down a few conciſe, practicable, and eaſy 
rules, by a regular obſervance of which the moſt 
of 
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of thoſe diſtempers, to. which the lives of ſea- 
men are generally deemed obnoxious, may be 
(3.) The firſt diſorder incident to people go 
go to ſea, is that called the ſea-ſickneſs , 
generally reckoned falutary, as it cauſes a oy 
charge of bilious br atrimonious matter from the 
ftomach. But this diſorder is to ſome conftitu- - 
tions more violent than they can bear: it is eaſily 
prevented by taking, before going on board 
. hip, a moderate vomit ; and, a little while after 
i It, ſome gentle opening medicine. The vomit 
| may be from half an ounce to an ounce, of roach 
alum infuſed in an earthen Pipkin, in a pint of 
| | beer, till one third of the quantity is evaporat- 
= ede a drachm of rhubarb anſwers the _ 
if purpoſe; to a "moderately ſtrong conſti 
J alum thus taken is not only a good vomit, 
but alſo an effectual cure for intermittents when 
they, are too ſtubborn to ſubmit to the bat 
What 1 ſpeak 18 from MIR, * 


* - 


1 is may ſeem a new fort of vomit, but L am affared of 
li | | its" ey «nd Kfery 406; not only from my own ex pe- 


—— ——ͤ—ͤ—-— Whoſe medi- 


cal knowledge and judgment can be no more r 
his humanity and ingenuity. How the alum operates, in ip- 


1 | termittents, may be eaſily explained.” But it 1 is more uſeful 
Won that it is really . chan how at A that virtue, 


(.) The 


* 
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(2.) The ſea- air is the moſt pure, the moſt mild, 
and the moſt ſalutary . Foul air on board ſhips 
4s extremely detrimental to health. It firſt ariſes 
from the bilge, and the putrid water. contained 
In that cavity. Let therefore the pumps be daily 

well worked, to extract that water before it can 
poutrify: and often rinſe and waſh the bilge, by 
letting in, and pumping out, the clean ſea-water 
If the ventilator can, by a pipe conveyed wider, 
be brought to act upon that firſt origin of putti- 
faction, the effects of that improvement mut, 
doubtleſs, be very ſalutary: but if it only acts 
in the common way, by extracting the putrid air 
from the hold and ſtore rooms of a ſhip, by 
keeping it, if poſſible, in conſtant action, a crew 
may be preſerved in. good health, tho? in a hot 
climate. I do not doubt but an ingenious me- 
chanic might eaſily conſtru& a ventilator for 
ſhips,' which their own agitation in the water 
ſhould keep in almoſt perpetual movement; fo 
that only in a dead calm, when the veſſel was 
»The ſex air is the moſt wholeſome of all others. Tue 
leaned Ramanini certainly did not do yell in attribnting the 
ſea ſcurvy to the ſaline exhalations which are mixed in that 
element, eſpecially as he determines it to be a principal cauſe 
of that diſtemper: for in a much ſtronger degree of heat than 
is impreſſed by the ſun's influenee upon any part of our globe, 
no ſalt will rife in diſtillation of ſea water. And again it is well 


known, that the rays of light and heat are not reflected, but 
abſorbed by the water, 
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quite ftill, would there be need of 'men to work 
it; and at ſuch times they have little buſineſs to 
do: therefore it would rather be uſeful in em- 
playing them at idle an, than in 55 degree 
| laborious. | | 


| * 3.) Bathing in the ſea water, in hot climates, 
3s very wholeſome when done with diſcretion : it 
ſhould never be immediately after meals, for 
reaſons obvious to thoſe who are acquainted with 
animal nature and cxconomy. Bathing in, and 
drinking the ſalt water is a ſpecific cure for 
ſcarbutic diſeaſes. (See p- 6.) | 


5 445 Cleanlineſß, and frequent waſhings, are 

very beneficial. Sir John Narborough preſerved the 
health of his crew, in a long and unwholeſome 
voyage, by obliging them to have a ſtrict ob- 


fervance of cleanlineſs, and particularly by waſh- 
ing themſelves, and being careful to AND neat | 


| and ſweet their veſſels of cookery. _ 


(5.) Cleanlineſs alſo extends ieſelf to n 
and bed - cloaths, which ſhould always be, with 
the ſtricteſt care, preſerved, in the nemo ſtate 


of poſlible purity: 


: (6.) One inſtance of detrimental uncleanneſs, 
is lying down to ſleep, as ſeamen too frequently 
do, in all their cloaths : this ſhould never be 


ſuffered; but, inſtead of being prevented, it is 


* 
< 
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oft encouraged, that chey may be the more ready 
be e 


7.) The ſtrength of man is not ideen 
Seamen are often neceſſiated to labour extremely 
hard, even in hot weather, when intenſe toil is 
attended with great hazard. This ſhould be 
conſidered by all judicious and humane com- 
manders. Let them, therefore, conſult every 
meaſure of alleviating, or relieving, thoſe dan- 
gerous neceſſities. All the indulgence that:can 
be given ey, i is the ſeamens right upon 1 
occaſions. 


(8.) But this. is attended with another, and 
even worſe effect than that of filthineſs, which is 
the parent of a frowſy unwholeſome air: for the 
ſeamen accuſtomed to this bad habit, often lye 
down to ſleep in wet jackets, and thereby oon- 
tract cold, the firſt mm to Putrid di- 
ſtempers. 


(9.) Theſe evil habits are alſo ſuperinduced by 
one ſtill much more detrimental, prepoſterous, 
and inconſiderate: this is the appointment of 
watch every four hours, which makes the men 
deſirous to get to ſleep as ſoon as poſſible after 
their time of work is expired, their allowance of 
reſt being ſo ſhort: and if it happens that a man 
does not ſuddenly go to ſleep, he is called up to 
watch, his pittance of four hours repoſe being 


clapſed, 
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elapſed, before, be Neeps at all: whereas, - were 
the ſeamen to watch and ſleep eight hours, in- 
ſtead of four alternately, their repoſe. would be 
found and wholeſome, and they would undreſs 
and go to their hammocks with comfort and re- 
freſhment, nor repine to watch for eight hours 
after nature had been fatisfied with eight hours 
competent uninterrupted repoſe. How produc- 
tive of many diſeaſes, habitude of broken and 
diſappointed ſleep, and a privation from due reſt, 
in fact, are, needs not be mentioned. I wiſh 
che evil cuſtom, after the example of many other 
nations, was reformed. 


| f (100 Much leep in hot weather is hurtful; 
it relaxes and enervates very greatly, and dipole 
the body to many diſorders. 


(II.) It greatly behoves all ſeamen who have 
a due regard to ſelf-preſervation, never to ſleep 
upon deck, eſpecially in the night, or when the air 
is humid : for obyious reaſons, | 


 (12,) Let the breaſt be covered during 
(ig.) It were perhaps needleſs to admoniſh 
the prudent feaman never to ſleep expoſed to the 
= rain, or cold winds. 19 9. TE 


(14.) Every 


8 - AL. 
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(14.), Every ſeaman ought to have three ſhirts, 
that he may be able, by keeping them duly 
waſhed, to change once in five or ſix days. 


| After linnen has been wafhed in ſalt water, it 
ſhould be rinſed in freſh water“; for the ſalt par- 
ticles adhering to it, are hurtful to the wearer, 


The expence of freſh water would be but ſmall, 
an hundred ſhirts may be rinſed in a ſmall pait 


of freſh water; but when it rains, even vithoue 
that charge. 


(15.) 'Tis very important to a healthineſs of 


| ſhips, to be well provided with a plentiful ſtore 


of vinegar ; if the ſeamen uſe it with all their 
victuals, the better; but eſpecially let them uſe 
it with pork; and a little in their water too, 
particularly in hot climates or intemperate wea- 
ther, | 


(16.) The leſs pork is eaten, the better; it 
ought to be prohibited in hot climates and ſea- 
ſons, or elſe .to be eaten with good plenty of 


vinegar 4. 


(17.)Vi- 


©. Tis ee | 
not attempted. | 
+ Frumenti vero, vini, n vec: en Glens wean 
pore vitanda neceſſitas. Vegetius, lib. III. cap. 3. 
t Sancrorius obſerves, (SeRt. ii. obſerv. 5.) that pork re« 
tards perſpiration. The hog is remarkable for filthineſs, and 
feeding upon all kinds of ordure, even carrion if it lies in his 


way: it is the only animal in the brute creation, ſubjoct to 


ſerofulou: 
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(17. ) Vinegar corrects evil effects from water 

inclining to putrifaction, and promotes great- 
ly that ſalutary perſpiration which in hot cli- 
mates prevents putrid fevers and inflamma- 
tions. If vinegar fails, ſpirit of ſea-ſalt anſwers, 
in a very ſmall quantity, nearly the ſame happy 
purpoſe, as that in a greater proportion. 


(18.) A little ſalt with food promotes putri- 


faction; a greater quantity prevents or retards 
it: therefore in hot climates, it is better to eat 
none at all than in fmall proporueg. 


0 19.) Sea water 1s atticeptic ; therefore a pre- 


ſervation from, and very ſalutary in, ſcorbutic 
diſeaſes. It has been obſerved by thoſe who have 
treated upon the marine ſcurvy, that the . ſpirit 
of ſea ſalt is an abſolute remedy * : it reſtores 


that ſtiptic balſam to the blood of which it was 


deprived by the diſeaſe, and for want of which it 
was . and attenuated to a degree of 
5 , 


ſerofulous diſeaſes and the leproſy, and alſo ſomething "_ 
like what we call the king's evil, which in Latin is termed 
Jorefula from /crofz a ſow: this diſeaſe in Greek is named 
opt; from xoipog a hog : it is alſo ſubje& to the meaſles, a 

noiſom diſeaſe, and contagious, in ſo much that it paſt into a 


proverb, as we learn from Juvenal, who calls it potrigo. The 


putreſcent quality of its fleſh, and the uncleanlineſs of the 

beaſt, ſhew that its prohibition as food amongſt the ſerofulous 

Jews, was rather a phyſical than a divine inſtitution. _ 
Vid. Lind on the Scurvy. 
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watery fluidity ; as is its ſtate in that diſtemper, 


ve are aſſured by many accurate obſervers of wy 


diſſections of ſcorbutic ſubjects. 


(20.) If a little ſhrub was provided for the uſe 


of ſeamen after hard fatigue, inſtead of ſuch 


other liquors as are commonly given to them, 


by generous and humane commanders, on theſe 


occaſions, it would have a much better effect, 
as the vegetable acid in it gives it a n 
efficacy againſt putrifaction. 


(21.) The ſeaman needs no admonition to 


temperance in drinking, but in warm climates 


moderate eating is very ſalutary; inordinate eat- 
ing ſollicits diſeaſes; an uneaſy fullneſs is to 


be avoided. Their being meſſed in portioned 


allowances of victuals, is no ſecurity againſt in- 
temperance : for at ſometimes a man's health 
may be in ſuch a ſtate, as to be moſt ſuitably 
nouriſhed with half his uſual quantity of food: 

Intemperance in eating, is much more dangerous 
than drinking to exceſs *. 


(22.) Avoid in all, bur eſpecially in hot cli- 
mates, the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
Palm wine, and toddy, are ſingularly pernicious, 

G if 
| \ 


Si qua intemperantia fabef tutior eſt in potione-quam in 
eſca. Celſus de med. lib. I. cap. 2. 
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if not very ſparingly drank : but ſpirituous 
drinks, diluted with plenty of water, and mixed 


with any good acid, eſpecially of the vegetable 
kind, are contributive to promote a ſalutary 


perſpiration, and to preſerve health. Water 
alone is an improper drink for men who. feed 
r upon animal foods.“ 


(23. Seumen, . on ſhore, ſhould be Pu- 
ticularly careful of incurring ſuch diſtempers as 
indicate the uſe of mercury, The ſcurvy, and 
other putrid diſeaſes, are always obſerved to in- 
vade, with the moſt rapid and fatal fury, thoſe 


conſtitutions which have previouſly made free 


with. that mineral, eſpecially if to a degree of 
falivation f. Hence it is to be obſerved, that in 


an advanced re of this diſtemper, old ulcerous 


3 ; wounds, 


0 Foreflus tells us, on hs of a peſtilential fever which 
raged in his time: Quicumque aquam ob ingentem calorem 
bibiſſent,, at villicus quidam, ad quem curandum alio morbo 
affegum, accitus eſſem, mihi narravit, correpti intra duos 
dies moriebantur. Qui vero cerviciam bibebant, utpote potum 
magis huic noſtræ regioni conſuetum, iis morbus protrahe- 
batur. Dr. Rogers has obſerved, that Such as riot on ani- 


* mal foods, and drink water only, are ſubje& to putrid and 


« flow fevets. See the ingenious and learned Dr. en 5 
Camp diſeaſes, p. 296. 

+ Backftrom, a Dutch phyſician, Hoffman, Etmuller, and 
Kramer, paſs an unanimous condemnation upon the uſe of 


mercury in the ſcurvy, and ſhew much reaſon for ſo do- 
* * . *:; 


hich 
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wounds, and venereal ſores, generally open again, 


tho they have been long healed “. 9 


(24. ) If the ſtomach nauſeates its common 


food, is oppreſſed, and emits much wind, and is 
ſickly, it indicates the immediate neceſſity of a 
vomit. | . 


6850. For a pain in the hinder part of cho 
head, in the breaſt, back, or loins, if acute, 
bleeding is indicated: on theſe occaſions, how- 
ever, be not too laviſn of the fluid of life. For 
a ſtrong man, eight ounces of blood is enough 
to evacuate at one time. *Tis much ſafer, and 


often more effectual too, to loſe twice eight than 


once ſixteen ounces. Loſs of much blood ſuper- 


induces innumerable nervous diſorders. 


' (26.) As pains in the head generally ariſe from 
ſome prediſpoſing cauſe in the ſtomach, a little 


abſtinence will, for the moſt part, prove the eaſieſt 


remedy. There is ſcarcely a diſeaſe invades the 
human body, which can reſiſt the mighty reſto- 
ative virtue of temperance, | 


* 


(27. ) Plethora, or too much nouriſhment and 


fullneſs, is not indeed the moſt common cauſe of 


62 | maritime 


3 That this was the caſe, we are aſſured by the author of 
lord 4n/on's Voyages, in his deſcription of the ſcorbutic ſymp- 
toms, | | 
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maritime diſorders: however, an illneſs may 
happen to be ſo derived, and then abſtinence is 


an infallible cure, aſſiſted with ſuch a gentle eva- 


cuation as may be ſafely procured by a moderate 
doſe of ſea water. (See F. 19.) 


(28.) The body ſhould be preſerved moderately 
open: if coſtiveneſs continues for more than 
forty- eight hours, it becomes dangerous; but if 
it be ſuffered for three days, ſome bad conſe- 
quence may be apprehended : take therefore a 
ſufficient quantity of ſalt water, to cauſe the re- 
quiſite diſcharge. (See F. 19.) 


(29.) A cold is generally the introducer of 
diſeaſes, and even paves the way, very often, 
to thoſe of the moſt terrifying aſpe& amongſt 
a ſhip's crew. The ſcurvy itſelf generally 
takes its riſe from this origin, therefore a cold 
cannot be neglected with any degree of diſcre- 
tion. When cold is taken, be as careful as may 
be, not to increaſe. it. by unneceſſary expoſures : 
drink plenty of diluting fluids : avoid falt 
meats, if peaſe-ſoop, gruel, or ſuch fort of li- 
quid diet may be procured. Colds are ſeldom 
got by ſeamen, but whilſt within ten or twelve 
leagues of ſhore. In the- proper ſea air, or 
more remote from land, they are very uncom- 
mon, 


« 
w 


(30.) On 
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130) On ſuch occaſions how eaſily might ſea- 
men be ſupplied with good plenty of excellent 
and wholeſome ſoup, by the help of a digeſter in 
Papin's manner ? By this machine, with a lamp 
or candle, the bones of any kind of meat animals 
might be liquified 1 in a few minutes. How light 
of charge this engine, how plentifully and readily 
bones of cattle might be procured, how eaſily 


preſerved if ſliced or in powder, how quickly | 


made potable, how wholeſome and reſtoratiye 
ſuch food would be to ſickly people, as it is a 
noble and excellent broth, without the help 
of ſalt to preſerve, I ſubmit to the conſide- 
ration of thoſe who have more authority, and 
wiſh them the ſame benevolence to compaſſionate 
the miſeries of ſeamen in diſtreſs, 


— 


(31.) Aveid Joitering Jong in the rays of a 


hot ſun. 


(32.) Avoid wearing wet cloaths : let them be | 


removed as ſoon as poſſible. 


( 33.) It may ſeem a trifling matter, but it will 
prove greatly ſalutary to a ſhip's crew, to make 
every man to waſh his month daily, morning and 
night, with vinegar. ' This is particularly ſalu- 
tiferous in hot weather, and a ſingular preſerva- 
tive againſt the ſcurvy and all putrid diſeaſes. 
At the ſame- time as ſuch a diffuſion of acid or 


anticeptic 


: 

. * 4 
4 
6 
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anticeptic particles are diſſeminated through the 


parts of a ſhip, they exert their antiſcorbutic effi- 


cacy, to prevent, or deſtroy, the influence of pu- 
treſcent or corrupt air. and to reſtore it to a 
wholefome ſtate :' by this practice alſo, the lungs 
and more tender vitals, become ſheathed or arm- 
ed againſt the reception or inhalation of the vo- 
latile particles of putrifaction; ſo that they either 
are repelled, or elſe entirely change their poiſon- 
ous" to a harmleſs quality. Then man in ſuch ar- 
mour is ſafe. 


4 


90604. \! When chirſty' in hot nts after b. 
tigue, never drink much water without a few 


drops of vinegar in it: a good ſpirit, if procu- 


rable, is not improper. The diſcreet ſeaman will 


be provided with a little rum, or arrac, for the 
ſame purpoſe in the ſame proportion: tis better 


| faved for ſuch ſalutary oecafions, than laviſhed 
away on ſhore in riot and intemperance, to the 


geſtruction of that health which, thus prudently 
uſed, it might contribute to preſerve; and to the 


| paving a way for future n which 'might 
mne avoided. 6 


* 25.) ladalenes and inactivity is baneful to 
—— and portends diſeaſe: much ſloth is more 
hurtful than much labour. In calm weather, 
when, there is little buſineſs to be done in the 
. moderate exerciſe ſhould not be neglected. 

I have 
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I have always remarked. thoſe: who obſerved this 
ras to preſerve * beſt ſtate of, health. 


* 36. ) | Diſeaſes a are derived WS. every extreme: 


fatigue and inactivity; ; fullneſs and emptyneſs ; 3 


ſleeping and watching; heat and Ake in extre-· 
mity : therefore avoid extremes . 5 3 


Ga {; 
» 


(37.) Salt feats beg the principal food of 
ſeamen, are generally ſuppoſed” to be the cauſe of 
many of their diſeaſes: if the cauſe is indiſpen i 
able, let us endeavour to prevent the bad elſes 
this may be done by vegetables. 5 
Dried ſpinnach, coleworts, ſorrels, and other 

antiſcorbutic herbs, of which ſage is not the 
leaſt, and *tis hard to name one without ſome 
degree of that quality, might be eaſily ſun drie 
and cured for ſea uſe : if made into powder, 
boiled in a bag to eat with ſalt meats, they would 
be little inferior, either in anticeptic efficacy or 
agreeable taſte, even to freſh garden herbs. This 
proviſion would ſtow in a ſmall. compaſs ; and in 
boiling, a handful of this herb-flower, would di- 
| late to a tolerable meſs. . 


— 6h 


- 


(38.) We are informed, that when Lord Ar- 
ſon's crew landed on the iſland Juan Fernandes, 
| We ſcurvy had driven them to ſuch a deplorable 
extremity, 


* Vitare oportet fatigationem, cruditatem, frigus, a 
libidinem. Celſus. lib, I, cap. 10. 
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extrerhity, that diſtempered nature had ſb ſtrong 


a propenſity to the remedy of 'rorments whoſe 
violence it had long ſuffered, that they even lay 


down to feed eagerly upon the brit green herbag | 
| they found. 5 


Fine graſs kay infuſedin rain water, makes a 
liquor which is perhaps one of the'moſt excellent 
feen. againſt, and remedies. in, the ſea 
ſcurvy ; tis a pleaſant drink; hay is cafily pre: 
ſerved ; it may be made to occupy no great com- 
paſs of room; there is plenty of hay. Who then 
is diſmayed at the ſea ſeuryy? ? 

1 only mention this as an hint, ich. "tho? it 
may be faund a matter of important benefit. to 
men in diſtreſs and N mil be. ridiculed 59 


A £ Ho 


bb K F 18 


139.) The groot is a Kind of food much approv- 
ed by the beſt ſort of people in Germany: it is far 


| from being diſagreeable, if properly made; and; 


as it is an excellent antiſcorbutic, would be of 
great benefit on board ſhips, eſpecially in- long 
and unhealthy voyages. To the firſt taſte, tis 
true, it is ſomewhat forbidding ; but a little uſe 
makes it a very agreeable part of diet. It has a 
ſingular virtue to prevent the nauſeous rancidity 
of pork, and other far meats, that have been long 
preſerved in pickle, and renders them eaſy of 


digeſtion, by ſupplying the ſtomach with a more 


ſolvent 


. 
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ſolvent fluid: therefore it is admirably calculated 


for the good of ſeafaring mankind. It is cooling, 
refreſhing, eaſy of digeſtion, and moderately ap- 
perient : add to this, it is cheap, may be readily 
prepared, and preſerved thro' long voyages, and 
res no great ſpace of ſtore- room. 

It is made of the white, or any other, cabbiges; 


ſuch as are rejected in the Londen markets, ſliced in- 
to a clean barrel, a lay of ſalt to a lay of ſhred 
cabbage ; ; the ſalt in a larger proportion when it 
is deſigned for long keeping. Some people, to 


make it better than ordinary, and abate the ſtrong 
ſmell, ſtrow on each double lay a few anniſeeds. 
k It 1 is fit to ufe in about ſix weeks. 

The benefit, or rather the bleſling, this would 
be on board ſhips in long voyages, is too great to 
admit eſtimation, and too obvious to need it. 


_ (40.) The ſcurvy generally begins, and is al- 
ways attended, with an obſtructed perſpiration; z 
removing, therefore, that obſtruction, is very 
uſeful in preventing or curing the diſtemper. 

* To rub the ſkin of the body univerſally every 
day with a rough cloth, until it is chaffed and 
glowing all over, opens a free perſpiration, and 
_ cauſes the diſcharge, thro the pores of the ſkin, 
of an inviſible matter, which is full of ſharp ſa- 
line particles ; ; and which, being retained, greatly 
contributes to increaſe, if not totally to cauſe, 
the ſcurvy. Tho this be a very eaſy expedient, 

H Es yet 
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yet it is of the firſt conſequence for its ſalutife· | 


ST # #@ ww 


ed by thoſe who would preſerve good healch in 


long voyages. ; 

(41.) Putrid or making corrupt water is ex- 
tremely dangerous. It ſhould never be drank 
until it is rendered perfectly ſweet, and freed from 


every perceptable mark of putridity. This will | 


be done very ſoon by blowing through it large 
quantities of freſh air; which may be done, as 
Dr. Hales has ſhewed, by an eaſy manner, with a 
pair of bellows applied to a tin pipe, which is 
adjoined to a flat tin box with holes in it, which 
is immerſed to the bottom of the veſſel which 
contains the water intended to be ventilated, 


(42.) When ſeamen are in great diſtreſs for 
water, and ready to periſh thro* the extremity of 
thirſt, by which many brave men have been loſt 
on board ſhips; in ſuch a deplorable calamity, 
* will find great relief by bathing in ſea-wa- 

for, tho' it is ſalt, yet the faline particles, 
beng larger than the diameters of the pores, are 
not admitted. The body, being indued with 
a power of abſorption, ſucks in, thro' the ori- 
fices of the ſkin, ſo much freſh water, that it is 
rendered thereby much heavier, and the burning 
| thirſt is, by this drinking in of water by the ſkin, 
very ſoon allayed : as we find thirſt mitigated 


by 


1 . 
„ © oF p< 
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by bathing, This is an important diſcovery to 
the ſea-faring people, who are ſubject, by various 
' accidents and diſappointments, to be expoſed to 
the terrible exigence of water. This I have fully 
ſhewn in a treatiſe now before the Royal Society. 


A 


(43.) This method is * in the laſt ex- 
tremity of want of water; a want which is to be 
avoided by all poſſible means, and therefore can 
only happen by ſome dreadful accident. Sea 
water, then mixed with wood aſhes and 
boil'd, yields a vapour or ſteam, which, being 
received by a limbeck, and conducted through a 
pipe into veſſels, is a wholſome water for drink- 

ing. I would therefore adviſe for the ſaving as | 
much water as poſſible, that the ſhip's boiler | ö 
ſhould at all times be covered with a ſort of lim- | N | 
beck-head for this purpoſe ; for the loſs of the 1 
ſteam is actually the loſs of ſo much good freſn 1? 
water, which would by this means be all ſaved T8 
and might, by a pipe, be conducted with the 
greateſt eaſe to a caſk placed in ſome convenient i 
part of the fore-caſtle of the ſhip, to receive the | 
water thus collected. This limbeck may be made 
of tin or pewter, the broader its top the better; | 
for, by that means, the ſteam will be condenſed 
in larger quantities, and the larger the quantity | 1 
which ariſes from the boiler, the more vater F 
will be obtained. Therefore, a ſpatula or ladle 14 
may be ſo contrived by an ingenious mechanic, 
H 2 25 
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as that, being inſerted thro? the ſide of the caul- = 


dron into its cavity, no ſteam can eſcape thro? 
the inſirtion; and the water or liquor in the 
' boiler may be thereby kept ſtirring, by a handle 


at the outward fide of it: by this means a very 


great vapour will be raiſed in the boiler, which, 


aſcending i into the limbeck or ſtill-head, will; as 


it is condenſed, fall into the pipe, and through 
that be conveyed to the receiving tub or caſk ; 
and this vapour, riſing in a greater quantity as 
the ladle is kept in motion, will alſo deſcend in 
a greater proportion, as it is the more quickly 
condenſed, which will be done much faſter than 


without ſuch- a contrivance; provided that the 


nozzle or pipe of a pair of bellows be inſerted 
through the limbeck head into-its cavity, and 


freſh cold wind conſtantly blown in for that pur- 
poſe. By this contrivance, ſimple and eaſy to 
be conſtructed, adopted and managed, a ſhip's. 
crew may be ſupplied, at the expence of an hand- 

ful of fuel, with a perpetual fountain of potable 


water, in all places and at all times; either when 


the-proviſions are boiled in the common way, 


whereby much water may be faved ; or when 
in want, the men, by thus diſtilling the ſea wa- 


5 ter, may ſupply themſelves with a very plentiful 
abundance of that which is good. freſh and ſalu- 


tary for e 


* After 1220 wrote this propoſal for obtaining and ſaving 
freſh water at ſea, the ſecond edition of Dr. Lind's Treatiſe 


came 
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a (44. Dr. Lind ſays, «to get as many of the 


e men as can be prevailed upon to uſe the cold 
e bath, either in tubs under the fore-caſtle, or to 
dip in the ſea, early in the morning, has been 


<« found extremely beneficial in warm weather, and 
s jn hot countries. The body is thereby cooled 


4e and refreſhed; the fibres braced up, and invi- 
« porated, ſo that the men become afterwards 
& better enabled to undergo the fatigues and heat 


of the day. This would prove not only an 
« excellent means of health, but of cleanlineſs : 
And indeed it has been found experimentally 
& true, that the cold bath is of ſovereign uſe to 
e the Europeans in the torrid zone; and that by 
e cleanſing the ſkin, and invigorating the whole 
s habit, it is ſo far from ſtopping the plentiful 
and neceſſary cuticular diſcharges in hot wea- 


ther, that it promotes them. I can affirm, 
<« from my own experience in hot climates, that 


ce many diarrhœas, and other complaints, the 
«* pure and ſole effect of an unuſual and great 


« heat, (relaxing the ſyſtem of the ſolids, and 


« * occaſioning a colliquation of the animal juices) 


© have 
came to my hand; in which I find he makes a propoſal to 


the Tame 1 intention, by the ſame method, except only that I 
have adviſed the frequent ſtirring of the water in the boiler by 
a ladle or ſpatula, inſerted through the fide of it, and 3 
quicker condenſation of the ſteam, by means of blowing freſh 
air with a pair of bellows into the limbeck-head. 
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cc have not only. been cured by the bath, but the 
return, and even the attack, of ſuch diſeaſes, 


b TY prevented by it. 


1 1 am perſuaded that the remarkable health- 
i fulneſs of the Tyger ſhip of war, commanded 


hy captain Latham, in her late voyage to the 


& Eaſt Indies, was more owing to the uſe of the 
« cold bath, than to any other circumſtance re- 
« garding the ſhip, or her company *. It is in- 
4 deed worthy of obſervation; that, in this voy- 


© age, two ſhips kept together in company, and 


<« were pretty much of the ſame rate; yet, at 


ec the end of the run, one of them had above 


< two hundred men ſick on board, whilſt the o- 
ether had not above nine or ten. This proves, 
J think, to a demonſtration, that very minute 
« circumſtances, in a ſhip, often occaſion, or 


<« prevent, a general ſickneſs, and ITE * 
« great mortality i in a voyage. 


0 Moſt people know, that the cold bath, tho? 

« very ſerviceable in ſultry weather, and at ſuch 
« a time often abſolutely neceſſary, as I have ex- 
„ perienced in my own perſon in hot countries, 
« yet may be injudiciouſly and prepoſterouſly 
«© uſed, 


* See a letter from captain Latham, inſerted in the Genle= 
man's Magazine in the month of April 1755. It is dated 


from St. Auguſtin's Bay, in the iſland of Madegaſcar, ” of 
September, 1754. 
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« uſed. The objections, are their too long du- 
<« ration in the water, or when the ſailors: are 
« permitted to go into it over-heated with work 
« or liquor, when the ſtomach is full, or a criti- 


« cal eruption, called the prickly mes —_ 
upon the ſkin.” 


(45.) Dr. Lind, in his Effay on 3 


fectual means of preſerving the health of ſeamen, 


P- 32. obſerves, that If the Veſt Indians could 
« fall upon a method of making ſuch large quan- 
4 tities at a time of the rob, or inſpiſſated juice 
ce of lemons or limes *, as would reduce them to 
« a low price, mariners, and all other inhabi- 
te tants of the torrid zone, might then be ſup- 
<« plied with a noble preſervative of health, in 
« ſultry unhealthful climates. One of the great- 
« eft phyſicians I of the Indies makes the follow: 
<« ing remark : The moſt knowing practitioners, 
* in India, place greater confidence in lemons 
« againſt the malignant diſeaſes, peſtilential fe- 
« vers, &c. of the country, than in coſtly bezoar 
« or theriac. For my own part, ſays he, I af- 
« firm, that in my practice there, I found more 
« benefit from them, than * any one ſimple 
6 remedy. 
ve Syrup 

o See Dr. Lind's Treatiſe on the Scurvy, ſecond. edition, 
p. 162. 
Th Bontius de Medecina Ind, 
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e Syrup of lejnins' ought 1925 to be put 
«in the ſurgeon's "medicine cheſt, and be occa- 


c fionally prepared and renewed in a ſufficient 
quantity, at every port, where theſe fruits are 


&« cheap, and in ſeaſon. Orange j Juice, an excel- 
cc lent ſuccedaneum for lemons, may be preſerv- 


«ed; during the courſe of the longeſt voyage, 
in the following manner. Care muſt firſt be 


te taken to ſqueeze only ſound fruit, as a tainted 


„orange will endanger the ſpoiling of the whole; 


ce the expreſſed Juice-muſt be depurated by ſtand- 
te ing a few days, or filtrated till it is pretty clear ; 


« then it is to be put into ſmall bottles, none of 


© them containing more than a pint of juice; in 
« the neck of the bottle, a little of the beſt oil 


« of olive is to be poured, and the cork well ſealed 
ol over. | * 


% 4188 


) 


For want of the aforeinentibiied fruits, © 0 
« their Juices, or ſhrub, 1 would ſogs elt ano, 
« ther vegetable acid for the uſe. of the navy, 
e which is the cream of tartar, . dram, or the 
« eighth: part of an ounce of this, will be ſuffi- 
« cient for each man a day, and for half a pint 
« of ſpirits, mixed up with a pint and a half of 
« water. This cream of tartar, is the vegetable 
« eſſential ſalt of wine, and, is an agreeable acid. 


«IF the officers, and others i in the ſhip, who 


„make uſe of lemons or oranges, 'would reſerve 
6 their 


% 
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< their peels to be put into the ſpirits ſerved 
to the men, it would greatly improve the fla- 
vour of the punch, and make it little inferior 
< to what is made with lemon- juice. I muſt add, 
chat this. is ſo innocent an acid, that it may be 
e taken in the quantity of an ounce or two, with- 
out producing almoſt any ſenſible effect, except 
e gently moving the body. ; 


l has bicherto been the aim of thoſe, who 
„have made marine diſeaſes their ſtudy, to find 
out a proper agreeable acid, which ſailors 
* might-be induced to uſe, as the beſt preſerva- 
e tive againſt many of their diſeaſes, which are 
% moſtly of a putrid nature. Vinegar, ſpirit of 
* ſalt, elixir of vitriol, and many others, have 
© been ſeverally recommended, and have been 
« experienced, under proper circumſtances, to 
e have produced good effects: cream of tartar 
c has the advantage not only of being much more 
e palatable than any of theſe acids, and, accor- 
« ding to the ſentiments of Doctor Boerbaave, 
* and my own experience, beneficial, and well 
adapted to the conſtitution of mariners; but 
* js alſo the cheapeſt acid that can be recom- 
e mended for the purpoſe. An allowance of 
[the eighth part of an ounce a day, will not 
* colt the government one ſhilling yearly, for 
«each man in the Weſt Indies. It diſſolves in 
* boiling water, and imparts an acidity to cold 
| Oh „water 
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<« water more than at firſt would be imagined, 
6 conſidering the large quantity of it left undiſ- 
„ ſolved. I imagine, however, the beſt method 
e would be, to boil over-night, in a large kettle 
« of water, about. two pounds and a half of the 
cream, which I think will be ſufficient to aci- 
% dulate a hogſhead of water: or, as it is now a 
„general practice to mix water with the ſpirits, 
before ſerving them to the men, a due propor- 
tion of this acid may be iflued to each meſs, 
<« it being certain, that there are but few who 
* would not prefer the uſe of ſuch an agreeable 
acid, to water and rum only: And each man 
having it in his power to exchange part of his 
falt proviſions (which are ſo detrimental to 
“ health in hot countries) with the purſer for 
e ſugar, may then be daily ſupplied with a quart 
« of excellent punch: nay, even an increaſe of 
<« the ordinary allowance of punch, provided it 
is iſſued out at different times of the day, may 
« ſafely be indulged, in lieu of the baneful ſalted 
© meats ; the inflammatory quality of the ſpirit 
« being greatly corrected by mixing it in this 
% manner. Hence, the whole becomes a ſalutary 


e compoſition of a cooling, corroborative, anti- 
« putrid, and diuretic nature.” 


(46 ) Inſpiſſated juice of turnips would be an 
excellent kind of ſauce, or ' ingredient in ſoup, 


for ſea uſe, and would coſt but a very ſmall ſum 
to 
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to prepare large quantities of it from ſo cheap a 
vegetable as the turnip, This is a good antiſ- 
corburic. 


(47. The water · dock (ſee plate II.) called 


Herba Britannica *, has been long celebrated as. 


a cure for the ſcurvy. Ip the time of Pliny t, it 
was ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt that diſorder, 
and an army was ſaved from periſhing of that 
diſeaſe by this plant. Providence has given it 
in great abundance in moſt parts of this our 
iſland; and, if the root were cut into ſlices, 
dried carefully in the ſun, and put into ſecure 
veſſels for uſe, it might be carried round the 
world, without looſing its antiſcorbutic corrobo- 
rating virtue. This, as it is cheap and efficacious 
too, would doubtleſs be of great benefit to ſea- 
men; it has all the good effects of the bark in a 
degree, and might be taken in powder or in de- 
coction, and is not dangerous in any way or 
quantity. This would anſwer all the purpoſes of 
the bark, which is too dear a medicine for com- 
mon men on board ſhips to be ſupplied with.—1 
therefore propoſe this as a cheap, and ſometimes 
it will prove a more effectual ſubſtitute, s 


I 2 Sp This 


T have given a plate of this plant, (See p. 100.) that it 
may be generally known to all ſeamen; and that they may 
. procure it for themſelves when they happen to meet with it. 

1 Lib. 25. Cap. III. 
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This heed 7 as a thick, ratio; a ze 


root, ſpungy when old; about three hands 


breadth in length, divided below into ſeveral 
pretty thick parts, which are furrounded with 
fibrous little roots: but, as Linnets obſerves, in 
his Flora -Lapponica, p. 92. in watery places it 
grows much larger, with very long, fmooth, 
plain, fair leaves; but in dry ſituations it grows 
to a much ſmaller ſize, with rough leaves and 


undulated at the edges — The root is in colour, 


when newly dug up, black on the outſide and 


- white within, but ſoon alters ſuperficially to a 


reddiſh- yellow, like that of the true rhubarb; 
and the root, when dry, turns quite brown. The 
leaves are not many, but the longeſt of all be- 
longing to any of the kinds of docks, ſituated 
near to one another, tho? not cloſely joined but 
ſeparate, always pointing upwards, of a foot 


and a half or two feet in length, and three or 


four inches broad in the middle, which is gene- 
ally the wideſt part; they run up to a ſharp 
point, in ſhape. reſembling the head of a ſpear , 
they are of a deep green or {ky colour, enelining 


to a dark green above, but paler underneath, 


with pale green fibres, of a pretty thick, hard, 


deriſe, cloſe and firm ſubſtance : the edges ſome- 


times, eſpecially of thoſe which grow to the 
ſtalk, a little curled. They ſtand on pedicles, 
which are of a moderate length and thickaels, 

and 
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and ſometimes red near the ground. They have 


alſo an aſtringency, with ſomething of an acidity, 


and fall off towards the end of Auguſt. The ſtalk 


is fingle or multiplied, according to the age or 


bigneſs of the plant; three, four and frequently | 
five feet in length; ſtrait, round, a little chan- 


nel'd; of a green and brown colour, hollow, 
adorned on both ſides with leſſer leaves, which 


bend a little upwards as well as downwards, from 


whoſe alz here and there proceed ſmall ſprigs, 


laden with little, ſhort, tender, pendulous leaves, 


and pale flowers, which open towards the end of 
Juh, and are thinly diſpoſed about the joints. 


The three outer petals of the flower are conſpi- 
cuous on both ſides for two hairy, pale-whitiſh 


gammulz, but theſe are obſerved in no ſpecies 
of the lapathum, but the Virginian Britannica; 

the ſeed is a ſmall triangular, and of a pale fleſh 
colour, is 


(48.) Dr. Lind propoſes, that the royal navy | 


be ſupplied with a-due quantity of bark, as he 


thinks it might prove effectual for preventing 


both the bilious fever and the bloody flux, the 
latter being the ſame diſeaſe, 9 upon the in- 
teſtines. yr 


<« This might be made extremely palatable, 
by infuſing it in ſpirits, eſpecially if a little 
« orange- peel be added. The orange - flavour 


0 renders 


/ ©® 
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L renders-it a bitter of an agreeable caſte, and 


00 conceals what is offenſive in the bark. Eight 
s ounces. of bark, and four ounces of dried 
orange peel, infuſed id a gallon of ſpirits, will 
* make a much more agreeable bitter dram, 
« than what the ſailors often make up for them- 
« ſelves at ſea, of gentian, ſnake-root, and other 
« diſagrecable aromatic ingredients. Two 
e gunces of this compoſition, which will be but 


dsa very moderate dram to a failor, may be al- 


< lowed to each man a day, upon the approach 
« or apprehenſion of theſe malignant diſeaſes,” 

He ſays, „ It would be better if this quantity 
<« were divided into two parts, and one of them 
« taken in the morning on an empty ſtomach, 
« and the other part when they are called out to 
<« their watch.” . 


This author aduces inſtances to ſhew how ef- 
ficacious the bark, uſed this way, has proved as 
a preſervation, and then, adds, 


& It does not appear, to me, ee to ſub- 
« join any cautions * in the uſe of ſo excellent 


and harmleſs a ſtomachic bitter, taken in ſo 


Po ſmall 


® Where there is apprehenſions of ſickneſs, the beſt pre- 
cepts, are thoſe delivered by Ce us, viz. To avoid too great 
fatigue, indigeſtions, or crudities in the ſtomach,” immode- 

tate cold, as well as great heat, and exceſſes of every kind: 
more eſpecially, at ſuch a ſeaſon, the conſtitution is not to be 
weakened, 


* 
d 
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« ſmall a quantity as is here directed. A whole 
„ ounce of bark has been ſwallowed, in leſs than 
two hours, upon an empty ſtomach, by per- 
„ ſons in health, without their being able to per- 
„ ceive from it the leaſt ſenſible, much leſs any 
« bad effect +. Its long continued uſe, is ob- 
« ſerved neither to offend the weakeſt hyſteric 
<« female conſtitution, nor to ruffle the moſt 


« ſenſible and feeble Wem of nerves and ſolids 
« in men. 


(49.) © The particular unhealthy ſeaſons of the 
« year, the harbours and coaſts moſt fatal to 
Europeans, are now generally known. Such 
e places, prudence directs to be avoided ; but 
e this expedient for health, cannot always be 
e complied with. Neceſſity often obliges ſhips, 
* to put into parts, where ſickneſs may be juſtly 
* apprehended ; in order to guard againſt which, 
* as much as the ſituation of things will permit, 


8 they ought to be furniſhed with ſome other ne- 
* ceſſary directions. 


e Tr. 


weakened, by bleeding, and purging, for the ſake of preven- 
tion. If at this time the ſtomach, or inteſtines, are oppreſſed 
with crudities, or ſharp bilious humours, theſe may be gently 
carried off by a draught of ſalt- water, or by a mild laxative 


of rhubarb, ſhunning all great evacuations of the body as 
hurtful. 


+ Vid. Diſſert. Medic. de Cortice — p. 14. Auftore 
Cheney Hart. 
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« It may, in general, be remarked, that, in 
4 ſultry climates, or during hot weather, in all 
« places ſubject to great rains, where the country 
© is not cleared and cultivated, but is over-run 
« with thickets, ſhrubs, or woods, eſpecially if 
« there are marſhes, lagunes, or ſtagnating wa- 
« ters in the neighbourhood, ſickneſs may be 
« dreaded, and ſuch a malignant fever of the re- 
“ mitting, or. intermitting kind, as has been of- 
<* ten mentioned. The fens, even in different 
counties of England, are known to be very 
dangerous to the health of thoſe who live near 
« them, and ſtill more ſo, to ſtrangers; but the 
* woody. and marſhy lands, in hot countries, are 
« exceedingly more pernicious to the health of 
6 Europeans. 


« When ſhips are neceſſarily obliged t to ; pur 
c into ſuch unhealthy parts, the firſt precaution 
« to be taken, is, to anchor at as great a diſ- 
«* tance from the ſhore as can well be done. — 
„To prefer the open ſea, where the anchorage 
js ſafe, to running up into rivers or bays in- 
« cloſed with the land, and eſpecially where 
there are high mountains, that may intercept 
the ſalutary current of ſea breezes. The 
e higher Ships ſail up the rivers upon the coaſt 
of Guinea, the more ſickly they become. 
Such, however, as keep at ſea, beyond the 


„ reach 
® See big. Treatiſe. 
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© reach of the land breeze, are, for the moſt 


part, prey nannt 


(50.) © When a np puts Inte a harbour, 
e where ſickneſs may be apprehended, from a 
&« low, marſhy, uncultivated country ; ſhe ſhould 
be berthed in the moſt airy ſtation, where 
& ſhe may be well expoſed to the ſea breezes; 
and, as much as poſſible, to the windward 
* of the woods and marſhes: Anda the ſame 


40 precautions are to be taken, when Mtving at 
« the ſickly ſeaſon in thoſe climates; e ei- 
e ther during, or ſoon after, A rainy Gal itution 
4 of the atmoſphere. 


3 factels of expeditions in the Eat or 
Meſt Indies, greatly depends upon their being 

| © executed in the moſt proper ſeaſon of the year; 
< as alſo upon a ſelected harbour, with a ſitua- 
tion for the ſhips open to the wind, as one of 
«the beſt preſervatives againſt the maladies of a 
e neighbouring ſiekly country; - It having been 
& often experienced, in thoſe dangerous climates, 


« that riding ſafe from the wind, in ſecure creeks, 


«and ſtifling cloſe havens, furrounded with in- 
« terpoſing mountains, has proved the deſtruction 
L of fleets,” at an anchor, while their cruiſers at 
or ſea, have enjoyed perfect health. 7 

K « If, 


FT wo or thee leagues at ſea. 
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& If, in ſuch n it mould 3 that 
* there is no poſſibility of avoiding to anchor 
<«. cloſe to the land, and even in a harbour, where 
$ the ſhip is quite encompaſſed with woods, 
“ mountains, and ſwampy ground, to alleviate, 
<.as much as poſſible, this misfortune, ſome o- 
« ther rannten may be taken. 


_ 7 that 1 ſhall mention, — 
© the crew be kept at work upon deck, as little 
« as the! tore of the ſervice will permit, before 
* pl 11 15 or after ſun-ſetting. This advice 
eis found Res, an obſervation, that when the 
18 — is above the horizon, the noxious land-va- 
e pours are more diſperſed ; they are then much 
« rarer, than in the night, or even in the even- 
« ings and mornings, when they become denſer, 
te and more apt to affect. Add to this, that the 
« land · wind vigorouſiy conveys them i in a more 
« abundant quantity towards the ſhip. Now, 
« the night-air at land, in thoſe ſouthern cli- 
ie mates, is always very moiſt, occaſioned by the 
« exceſſive dews ; and theſe dews are experienced 
« to be extremely perpicious to ſuch perſons, as 
<« are expoſed to them. But, altho* we may ſup - 
L poſe the falling dews to be impregnated with 
« unfavourable exhalations, from the earth or 
6 land-air, it ĩs nevertheſeſs certain, that extreme 


; * moiſture, 
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a« ; moiſture, greatly favours the exertion of their 
* unfriendly r e | 

When a ſhip & n near Fame ni 
< or ſwamps, eſpecially during ſummer or in 
< hot weather, and the wind blows directly from” 
«thence, the gun ports, which would admit ſuch 
e a noxious land-breeze, ought to be kept ſhut.” 
« Or if the ſhip rides with her head to the wind, 
« a thick fail ought to be put upon the fore- 
i maſt, along which, the ſmoke from the galley 
might be made conſtantly to play and aſcend. 
<« If the fail ſhould occaſion a little ſalutary ſmoak 
between decks, this inconvenience will be ſuf- 
« ficiently compenſated, by its keeping off the 
« full and ſtreight ſtream of the ſwampy ſhore- 
de effluvia, which now being obliged to form a 
curve, before they reach the after part of the 
ci veſſel, muſt needs be greatly diverted and ſcat- 
e tered. At ſuch ſeaſons, the men may be en- 
* joined to ſmoke tobacco, and the carpenters to 
e fumigate the ſhip often with the wholeſome 
" 1 of picch or tar. 


4 Tis cuban en that the greateſt 

« ſufferers in unhealthy harbours are the boats 
« crews, and ſuch, as being employed in the 
e neceſſary buſineſs of wooding and watering the 
e ſhip, are obliged to ſleep on ſhore. That the 
6 men, on theſe duties, are fo ſuddenly and uni- 
K 2 <« yerſally 
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015 verſally ſeized: with fickneſs, is commonly af 


« cribed to their intemperance, or their being 


« wet in the night, with rain, from the inſuffi- 


t cieney of their tents, c. But the Truth is, 
<< their nearer. approach to the unwholeſome land- 


ett air, and eſpecially their ſleeping in it, are the 


«real: cauſes of their being infected. This is 


«© demonſtrable from the nature of the malady, 
- * which they contract, which is very different 
6c from the effects of drunkenneſs, or of a com- 
mon cold, and is conſtantly the peculiar. en- 
« .demic diſeaſe of the country. One great 
ee means then of the ſafety of the men, which 


ate employed on ſhore, would be to relieve 


<« them often, and to permit none to ſleep in the 


4 tents. Centinels ſhould be placed with a mid - 


« ſhipman at the watering place, and ſtrictly 
6 charged to prohibit ſleep; for in ſleep, (a ſtate 


<« of general relaxation) there is the greateſt al | 
e ger from the eee air. ä 


1 * As for thoſe 81 mall of neceſſity remain 
% on ſhore, and ſleep in indiſpoſing deſarts, and 
<« uninhabited places, ſome farther directions 


«ſhould be added for their uſe. They muſt take 


care not to ſleep upon the ground expoſed to 
tec the deys, but in hammocks in a cloſe tent, 

8 ſtanding upon a dry ſand, gravel, or chalk near 
9 Fs ſea-ſhore, and where there is no ſubterra- 


xc neous water for at leaſt four feet below the 
| Ky: | & ſurface 


„ * 4 . * 
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« ſurface of the ground. The door of this tent 
&+ ſhould be made to open towards the ſea, and 
& the back part of it, which receives the land- 
e breeze, muſt be well ſecured by double canvas, 
e or covered with branches of trees. When the 
<« air is thick, moiſt and chill, the earth being 
« gverſpread with cold dew, a conſtant fire muſt 
<< be kept near the tent, as the moſt excellent 


<« means of purifying ſach unwholſome air, and 


<« of preſerving the health of thoſe, who, either 


« ſleeping or waking, are expoſed to its influ- 
« ence. The centinels who guard the water-: 


<« caſks, ought likewiſe at ſuch a time to have a 
« fire burning near them. All old and forſaken 
« habitations, convenient caves, and natural 
« grottos in the earth, where the men may be 
induced to take up their abode, muſt, before 
their admiſſion, be perfectly dried and purified 
« with liberal fires; likewiſe every perſon ſhould 
&* be made to obſerve the neceſſary document of 
« warmer clothes and coverings, as a defence 
% —_ the chilling nocturnal air, 


221 Lat all who val ue their health, alſo have 
10 recourſe, upon theſe occaſions, evening and 
« morning, to a dram of the bitter infuſion of 
bark: or, if this cannot be procured, they 
* may uſe a moderate dram of garlic-brandy. 


Expoſitions to the too great heat of the ſun, | 


4 are carefully to be avoided. 
A ad <« Thoſe 


THE ang 


1 Thoſe 3 or LS = are ;nploged 
< on ſhore, may be allowed to indulge themſelves 
« in a more plentiful, tho? moderate uſe of vi- 
nous or ſpirituous liquors. In ague - producing. 
<« hot, and intemperate climates, a light dinner, 
« but a more hearty ſupper, with a glaſs in the 

evening, will not be amiſs, for ſuch as have 
46 been n to bee . 


4 


| The ue n Dr. Hates has given aremark, Is 
which may be here properly 3 E ol 


U 


« 1 have been informed by a perſon who re- 
« ſided many years at Gamron, or Gambroon, on 
« the iſland of Ormus, in the Perſian Gulph, that 
<« they often lie on carpets on the open balconies,” 
< or turrets at the tops of their houſes, and that 
<« without any danger to their health, provided! | 
s the dew was ſalt to the taſte ; bur if it was not = 
de ſalt, that it was very noxious, as in other hot 
* countries. As to the ſaltneſs of the dew in 
« that place, it is owing to the natron, which is 
tin plenty on the ſurface of the earth in that 
t country, in Egypt, and thereabouts ; and 
« which the ancients uſed plentifully in their 
% baths, and which they probably found very 
* ſalutary to them. This natron is an acrid lix- 
<« 1vial ſalt, which the ancients uſed for cleanſing — 
& cloaths, and ys glaſs. | 
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As it is well known that perſons who bathe 
* in the ſea, and then put their cloaths on their 
« wet bodies, are yet not ſubject to catch cold; 
« and.as the ſame is alſo obſerved of men and 
„ women, who. walk along more than-knee-deep 
<« in the ſea. to catch ſhrimps and prawns, or for 
, diverſion, as many do, and yet catch no colds, 
<« even though they keep on their wet ſhoes and 
60 ſtockings till night; and as ſeamen are obſerv- 
«ed to be very "hardy, ſo as ſeldom to catch 
e cold; theſe conſiderations led me to think, 
<« that ir might probably be a good method for 
<« people to wet their bodies with ſalt water, and 
< then put on their cloaths, ſome time before the 
&« noxious freſh dews fall. in the evening in hot. 
« climates, eſpecially when they were to be ex- 
« poſed to thoſe dews, And in caſes where 
people are obliged to travel, and be out in 
« them, they might carry with them ſome alt, 
< or-ſalt water when they were not likely to meet 


<« with water to put ſalt into. It is probable that 


« any common ſalt may do; but if the propor- 
te tion of five ounces and an half of bay ſalt is 
mixed in a gallon of water, it will very nearly 


c“ approach to the degree of ſaltneſs and qualicy 
6 * of common ſea water, 


« On my communicating this to Peter Whcbe, 
« Eſq; in Great Ormond-ſfireet, he wrote me word, 


66 that ; 
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i that obſerving the above-mentioned good ef. 
| « fects of fea water When he was at Brighthelm- 
e fone, he was led to think it might be of benefit 
* to ſoldiers, (who are often obliged to lie whole 


& nights in an open, inclement, moiſt air) to 
have ſacking made ſo as to cover their faces 


d and bodies all over; the facking'to be well 


« ſoaked in falt water. And it would probably 


« be'very beneficial to them to wet their bodies, 


«* as above propoſed, when they lie in damp 
& tents, eſpecially if fuch proper means are uſed 
* to catry off the foul air near the ridge of their 
* tents, as are deſcribed in my book of veatila- 


« tors, page 71. For the more and longer foul 


« damp air is confined, fo much the ore. e un- 
46 wholſome 1 it will be. EP | 


(51.) Moiſt cloaths and bedding are frequently 
4 prevailing cauſe of fickneſs on board ſhips. 
What till adds greatly to the production of 
diforders a ſhip- board, and ought to be duly re- 
garded, is the prepoſterous cuſtom of waſhing 
the decks after ſun-ſet. For, in whatever part of 
the world or ſeaſon this method is practiſed, it 
cannot fail to be greatly detrimental to the health 


of the crew. The decks, and all parts of the 


- hull of a ſhip, certainly ought to be waſhed and 
ſcraped as clean as poſſible, and perflated with 
freſh air as much as may be, and as often as 
| 1 But then this ſhould always be done 

when 
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when the water employed in cleaning may be 
, ſoon dried up, otherways the very vapour of it 
becomes a new cauſe of miſchief, almoſt equal 
to thoſe parents of peſtilence, filth and foul air, 
It is every man's particular buſineſs. and intereſt 
to take great care that his cheſt, cloaths and 
bedding be often aired, and kept as free as poſſi- 
ble from damp, mouldineſs, rottenneſs and dirt. 


Thoſe who are remiſs in theſe artidles, ought to 


be obliged to become more cleanly. 


(32.) In hot climates and weather, all fleſh- 
meats, but eſpecially pork, ſhould be eaten very 
ſparingly. Faral experience ſnews that by devour- 
ing large quantities of thoſe meats, and uſing the 
ſame heavy obdurate foods in the Weft-Indies or 
upon the coaſt of Africa, and in other warm 
places, many thouſand Engh/h ſeamen have been 
deſtroyed. Almoſt all diſeaſes in hot climates 
are of a putrid nature; ſo fleſh, which has a 


putrid tendency, cannot fail in ſome meaſure 


of contributing to their production. 


The author above-mentioned obſerves, - that 


« there are not wanting inſtances of the good 
d effects of putting the ſhip's company, in long 
voyages, upon à very ſhort allowance of ſalt 
<« meats.” The following is too much to the pur- 
poſe to be omitted, as it ſeems to demonſtrate 

2 | | the 
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the utility of the meaſure, by a comparative 


trial, at different times; of its effects. * 


In the laſt war, the and belonging to the 


Sbeerneſs, bound to the Eaſt Indies, apprehen- 


* ſive of ſickneſs in ſo long a voyage, petitioned 
« the captain not to oblige them to take up their 


falt proviſions, but rather to permit them to 
live upon the other ſpecies of their allowance. 


Captain Palliſer ordered, that they ſnould be 
„ ſerved with ſalt meat only once a week, viz. 
ci beef one week, and pork the other. The con- 
«ſequence was, that after a paſſage of- five 
©. months and one day, the Sheerneſs: arrived at 


e the Cape of Good Hope, without having ſo. much 


as one man ſick on board. As the uſe of Sut- 
e ton's pipes had been then newly introduced 
into the king's ſhips, the captain was willing 
« to aſcribe part of ſuch an uncommon and re- 
© markable healthfulneſs, in ſo long a run, to 
their beneficial effects: but it was, ſoon diſco- 
« vered, that, by the neglect of the carpenter, 
e the cock of the pipes had been all this while 
«© kept ſhut. This ſhip remained in India ſome 
+ monthe, where none of the men, excepting 
* the boats crews, had the benefit of going on 


* ſhore; notwithſtanding which, the crew con- 


ce tinued to enjoy the moſt perfect ſtate of health. 


They were, indeed, well 7 PPT there. with 
6 e freſh meat. 


cc On 


— 
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On leaving that country, knowing they 


ere to ſtop at the Cape ef Good Hope, and 


< truſting to a quick paſſage, and to the abun- 


dance of refreſhments to be had there, they 


eat their full allowance of ſalt meats, during 


© a paſſage of only ten weeks; and it is to be 
<* remarked, the air-pipes were now open. The 
<« effect of this was, that when they arrived at 
the Cape, twenty of them were afflicted, in 


*< a moſt miſerable condition, with ſcorbutic 


« and other diſorders. Theſe, however, were 


< ſpeedily recovered on ſhore, by the land re- 
2 freſhments. 


Being now thofoughly ſenſible of the bene- 
e ficial effects of eating, in thoſe ſouthern cli- 
“mates, as little ſalt meat as poſſible, when at 
e ſea, they unanimouſly agreed, in their voyage 
home from the Cape, to refrain from their too 


e plentiful allowance of falted fleſh. And thus 
«the Sheerneſs arrived at Spitbead, with her full 
“ complement of 160 men in perfect health, and 
& with unbroken conſtitutions; having, in this 
voyage of fourteen months and fifteen days, 


e buried but one man, who died in a ſalivation 
“for the pox.” 


\ 
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| / 

153.) The beer that is brewed for the uſe of 
ſhips would be much more contributive to the 
preſervation of the health of ſeamen, if it 
wete to be bittered with wormwood, camomile- 
flowers, or even gentian, than it is when bittered 

with the hop. It ſhould allo be very plentifully 
impregnated with thoſe ingredients, for they are 
poſſeſſed of many good qualities which are not 
_ aſcertained to the hop; and they have, beſides, 


thus liberally employed, the further deſirable e- 


fect of cauſing the beer to keep longer without 


acquiring any bad property. And, tho' theſe. 
ingredients may ſeem at firſt unpromiſing, yet 


they will be found, by experience, to give as a- 


agreeable a taſte to beer, as it derives from the 


_ 


(34. Dr. Lind, in the above 45th 8, propoſes 


to have ſhips -provided with quantities of the 
. Juices of lemons, limes and. oranges; which, 
doubtleſs, will be extremely contributive to the 


preſervation of the health of ſeamen when ſuch 


Juices can be procured. But the opportunities of 
obtaining theſe articles, in plenty enough to be of 
gereral benefit on ſhip-board, ſo rarely happen, 
that I fear this propoſal will be very ſeldom prac- 
tiſed. Theſe fruits are only the produce of par- 


ticular foreign countries; therefore only to be 


had by accident, or bought at a Sreat price.— 


What 


\ 
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What ſeems to be principally wanted for the uſe 


of ſhips, is ſome kind of ſalutary anticeptic pro- 


duce of our own country, fuch as may be gene- 
rally had without much charge or labour, and 
can be eaſily preſerved for a great while at ſea, 
and is therefore ſuitable for thoſe ſhips which 


go long voyages, as, to the Eaſt-Indies; or un- 


healthy ones, as is the gaſe particularly with 


the African ſhips, which are concerned in the 


ſlave- trade. Theſe could not poſſibly, when 
they are fitred out from hence, be ſupplied with 
the above-mentioned juices ; yet, when opportu- 

nities.of conveniently getting ſuch things do hap- 
pen, they certainly ſhould not be neglected.— 
We ought, therefore, to endeavour to find out 


ſuch articles as our own country produces ſo 


plentifully, as to make them eaſily and generally 
to be obtained; and ſo ſpontaneouſly, that they 


are of ſmall charge, tho' of great value if poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſuch wholeſome and antiſceptic proper- 
ties as may prevent the dreadful viſitation of fluxes 
or fevers, and ſome other diſorders proceeding 
from that putrid tendency in the body, which 
commonly happens in thoſe voyages. Nothing 
can be more plentiful than theſe very articles we 
want for this purpoſe.— They are yielded ſponta- 
neouſly by all the woods and hedges throughout 


our iſland; and they have been found, by ſuffi- 
cient experience, to anſwer the good intention in 


ſeveral inſtances too ſtrong to be conteſted. 


The 
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The water · dock VS already been fully men- 
tioned as a cheap and effectual preſervative againſt 
the ſcurvy. Bullace, ſloes, wild plumbs, hips, 
elder-berries or crabs, either preſerved with coarſe 
ſugar by being boil'd in it, or elſe brought to a 
rob or extract, by boiling their expreſſed juices 
to the conſiſtence of honey, may be kept thro 


the longeſt voyages; and are not only agreeable 


enough to the palate, but are inexpreſſibly ſalu- 
tary and beneficial for preventing marine diſtem- 


pers in crowded ſhips, unwholſome climates and 
long voyages. Theſe fruits are ſo abundant, 


that a large ſhip may have a good ſupply for a 
very inconſiderable expence; and, I am ſure, the 
owners. of ſhips would be gainers by allowing 


theſe neceſſaries on board their veſſels, particu- | 


larly if employed in the Guinea- trade, in which 


they loſe ſo many people by yellow fevers and 
fluxes, which are prevented by nothing ſo hap- 


pily and effectually as by the noble antiſceptical 
aſtringency of bullace and floes, preſerved or in 
extract. Apples and pears, or other fruits, may 
alſo be eaſily preſerved and beneficially uſed in 
the ſame manner; or they may be cut into ſlices 
and put upon ſtrings in dry weather, by which 
they will be dried without loſing their flavour or 
taſte, ſo as to afford not only a grateful refreſh- 
ment, but a valuable antiſcorbutic to ſeamen 


| they _— to be carefully ſtored in very dry 


boxes, 


* 
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boxes, and aired ſometimes. to prevent their being 
moulded orYamaged. 


(55.). The bark proves a ſpecific for the ma- 
lignant, remitting or intermitting fever ; and.the 
continued uſe of that remedy effectually prevents 
a relapſe, It is, / therefore, natural to infer, that 
the uſe of the bark would be a certain and effec- 
tual preſervative from the attack of that diſ- 
temper. This inference is juſtified by the ex- 
perience of thoſe who have made uſe of this me- 
dicine in thoſe unſalutary places, where this fe- 
ver and other malignant diſorders were, from a 
corrupt and putrid diſpoſition of the air, and o- 
ther diſagreeable circumſtances, very much to be 
We 2 „ eee e 


Dr. Lind, who mentions the Peruvian bark as 
having been found by experience. to be very 
uſeful in the ſea ſcurvy, thinks it would likewiſe, 
doubtleſs, prove equally beneficial in preventing 
that diſeaſe. ' But this being a very expenſive 
drug in England, it cannot, therefore, be ſup- 
poſed that ſhips will be furniſhed with it in ſuch 
plenty as to be of common benefit to the whole 
crew. But tho' this be the caſe, unhappy as it 
may appear for the poor ſeamen, yet they may be 
ſupplied, at the cheapeſt rate with a medicine of 
nearly equal goodneſs and efficacy from our own 
fo! ; and, if prudently employed, the ſcurvy, 

that 
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that maritime peſtilence, will ſeldom or ever 


make its alarming appearance amGng a ſhip's 


crew on long and unhealthy voyages, proper care 
with regard to cleanlineſs and proviſions being 


obſerved. The. ſubje& I will here boldly ven- 
ture to recommend to their uſe, is the fine bark 
of the Engliſh oak *, which is eaſily cured for pre- 
ſervation, and may be conveniently taken by a 


dram at a time, occafionally, in powder, or, in 


proper quantities, reduced to . or in de- 
ion. 


(686 H 2 man at en ends a pain a giddi- 
nals of the head, a heavineſs and dulneſs of the 
eyes, a ſenſe of fulneſs and weight in. the breaſt, 
the pulſe being quick, laborious and oppreſſed, 
a fever is to be nn. In ſuch caſes 


bleeding is indicated; eight or ten ounces of 


blood may be taken away, and — N N 


ener 


(37.) When the Romach i is oppreſied with i in- 
digeſtion, cauſing a conſtant ſenſe of fullneſs, 
and is diſordered with crudities or windy beltch- 
ings; fat or greaſy foods ſhould be avoided : 


and, in this caſe, refraining from a meal is aten 


a more immediate remedy than can be procured 


from medicine. Many diſorders begin by indi- 
geſtion, and that ſource of aa is relieved by 


abſtinence. 


(58. 


have 8 uſed this with ſucceſs in intermittents, 
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C 58.) Particular cautions are neceſſary to be 


obſerved for preventing the generation or intro- 


duction of ſickneſs on ſnip- board, of which I 


ſnal! here ſubjoin a ſummary in as few words as 
poſſible. 


Diſorders are often FOOTE] on ſhip-board 


by uncleanly ſeamen ; thoſe who are ſickly, or 
| Juſt returned from an unhealthy voyage, or picked 
up in the ſtreets, or who may be ſuſpected of the 


al diſtemper: No men or cloaths brought 


from priſons, or from on board f Try ckly ſhips, 4 


ſhould be admitted. 


Men ſeafoned to particular climates are the 


fitteſt to be employed on board ſhips deſtined to 


thoſe parts, and ſhould, accordingly be always 


ſelected. 


Thoſe, who are juſt returned from long voy- 
ages, ought not to be immediately taken on 
board other ſhips juſt going to ſea, but ſhould 


always be allowed a certain time on ſhore, where 


they may, by being ſupplied with plenty of ve- 
getables, regain a ſalutary pan, and re- 
cruit their conſtitutions. | 


A freſh new built ſhip is apt to diſorder the 
ſeamen, unleſs the timber and paint, &c. be 
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_ thoroughly dried, and all vapours carried away 
by proper ventilation or perflation of Freſh air, 


which ſhould always be e ous before the 
men are put on board. 


The firſt diſeaſes moſt contents FF in a 
voyage to hot ſouthern climates, and therefore 
the greater caution is neceſſary to be regarded on 
board ſhips which are upon ſuch deſtination. 
Young ſeamen ſhould be put upon the more ſa- 
lutary voyages the firſt, and properly, leaſoned 


before they are employed in 4 more on- 
* laces, | 


Bread, peas, rice, . or 3 r o- 
ther farinacious matters, ought to be carefully 
and daily ventilated to preſerve them from ver- 
min, mouldineſs and corruption; in which con- 
diitions they are the certain ſeeds of putrid diſ- 
eaſes, and ought not, if any thing elſe can 
be had, to be uſed for food. Water that 
is maggotty or putrid has the ſame poiſon - 
ous qualities, which ſhould either be prevent- 
ed or avoided with the ſame induſtrious pre- 
caution. In ſhort, all forts of proviſions, when 
in a decayed ſtate, or when worms appear in 
them, are noxious to a degree that eannot be ex- 
preſſed. And, tho? ſalt meat muſt be eat at ſea, 
yet that which is magotty, or tending to ay, 
ſhould never be ear bur in the laſt extremity of 


* 8 famine ; "WW 
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famine; and even then, if vinegar can be had, 
* ſnould be eat wich it in ny great ee 


When ickneſs begins an board a ag the | 


lick ſhould immediately be removed as much as 


may conveniently be from the well. Their birth 


ſhould be as airy as poſlible, without expoſing 
them to take cold; and the ſhip ſhould every day 
be fumigated with burnt roſin, odoriferous wood 
or herbs, tar, ſulphur (uſed carefully) or gun- 

| powder. To boil vinegar in the hold and loweſt 


parts of ſhip, fills the whole cavity of the 


hull with a vapour that is ſalutary and antiſceptic 
to a very great degree; and this may perhaps 
be the beſt way of uſing vinegar, to prevent a 
corruption of the Air, or the ſpreading of diſ- 
eaſes. Fumes of tobucco may be employed to 
the ſame purpoſe with good ſucceſs. The cloaths 


and ſtation of the ſick ought to be particularly 


ſumigated; their foul cloaths ſhould always be 
Inſtantly ſprinkled with vinegar, or tied to a rope 
and plunged in the ſea water, to waſh from them 
all ſeeds of contagion: vinegar ſhould. alſs be 
diſperſed plentifully every where through the 


- veſſel, und eloaths dipt in it, hung up in all parts, 
and freſn vinegar frequently ſprinkled upon them 


to keep the vapour of it continually a- float, but 


eſpecially the ſick ſtation ought to be "ey 
| Len vinegar. = 


M 2 | (599) 
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4869.) It is well known that a voyage to the 
weſtern coaſt of Africa, and from thence thro' a + 
hot climate to the Welt Indies, is a very unwhol- 
ſome. voyage. Some merchants, therefore, fit-. 
ting out a ſhip for the Guinea trade®, gave expreſs 
orders to a very prudent; commander of their 
| veſſel to obſerve, with great exactneſs, the rules 
and inſtructions here recommended, for the pre- 
ſervation of health on board ſhips ; which he ac- 
. cordingly put in practiſe to the utmoſt of 
his power. — What added to the danger of ſick- 
neſs in this caſe was, that the veſſel was very 
ſmall, ſtowed as full as poſſible with ſlaves, and 
had no ventilator to expel; the putrid ſteam of 
foul ſpent air, and other unwholſome Vapoursz | 
yet, it gives me now a particular pleaſure to in- . 
form the public, that, in all theſe. unpromiſing 
circumſtances, the voyage, which might be reck- 
oned a kind of experiment of the utility of theſe 
regulations and methods here propoſed, (as far 
as they could be complied with) was as ſucceſs- 
ful as the moſt ſanguine expectations could have 
promiſed. — The whole ſhip's crew returned 
ſafe and well to their port in England; having 


delivered a cargo of an uncommon number of 


| flaves, for. ſo ſmall a veſſel to contain, without 
loſing even one ſoul thro? all the voyage, which is 
an of ſuch dane andvery extraordinary 
nature, 

In che Year 1761. N 
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= nature, as it may be preſumed will excite ſome | 
admiration in thoſe who are acquainted with the 


unwholſomeneſs and danger of this voyage, and 
ought to.gain the due attention of thoſe who are 
3 — _ REP 
. | 
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have ſince happened of the like happy effect, 
GIRO W 7 


1 may hes n that the nn of 
the veſſel had not the groot (ſee No. 39.) on 
board; but, inſtead of it, he was ſupplied with 
a very conſiderable quantity of pickles of dif- 
ferent kinds, preſerved ſloes, bullace, damſons, 
to which ſeveral other acid fruits and extracts 
were. added, operly preſerved in glaſs bottles 
or ſtone jars, for earthen ones glazed are very 
dangerous n for AASA or pickles. | 


We might — recommended alſo, could it 
have been procured, the rob of oranges, which 
Dr. Lind prefers, perhaps not unjuſtly, to all other 
remedies in the ſcurvy. However, that ſeamen 

may not omit any opportunity of providing it 
when they can, this is the method of making 
it. Moe or ee inf aft ** 


The 
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they are plenty, may be put in a glaſs or carthen 
baſon that is not glazed, and placed in a pan or 


caldron of water, ſaffered to boil until the juice 


becomes a conſiſtent extract by evaporation— 


The juice of two dozen good oranges, weighing 


five pounds four ounces, will yield one pound 
nine ounces and an half of purified! juice; and, 


When evaporated, there will remain about five 
ounces of the rob or extract. Thus the virtues 


af twelve dozen of oranges may be put into one 


pop 2 for ſeveral years. 


Alte ſpruce, brery which muy: bb browed freſh 
every two or three days, is an admirable drink 
on: ſhip - board, and to be made by pouring 
boiling water on the tops of the cones, bark or 


wood, of the ſpruce or any other fir, dried or green; 
or even a little turpentine and worm wood may 


be ſubſtituted where theſe cannot be had, and 


8 then fermented by a ſuper. addition of 2h, e 
© quantity of moloſſes. 0 


ee ee rok 


; manner from che ſafſafras chips, its dried leaves; 
| de PTA: A AI apa 


i is 347 : 


” (60. ) But bad bes lens foul air, uncles 8 
ſhips, putrid water, cold or heat, watching or 
— reſt, „er, "—_ of climate, or 

the 


the extremeſt viciſſitudes of all thoſe detrimental 
varieties, do not fo fatally i injure the foundations. 
of health, and ſo rapidly haſten i its ruin, as every 
ſort of inordinate indulgence in riot and debauch— 
Exceſs is the poiſon of health; and no medicine, 


for its virtues, can be compared with tempe⸗ 
rance. 1 


CONCLUSION. 


\HE ee here advanced, 8 
| ſerving or reſtoring health at ſea, have been 
| the more numerous, becauſe ſeamen may happen 

to have an opportunity to avail themſelves of 
one of the articles, &c. herein mentioned, when 
; another cannot be ſo eafily obtained, or ſo conve- 
niently employed. They have, therefore, a more 
extenſive field * en to their uſe and be- 


nefit. 


Minute medical aiqilion have 2 ws 
carefully avoided, as it is more important to the 
ſeaman to learn by what means health may be 
preſerved, or diſtempers remedied; than to be in- 
- formed upon what particular phyſical 3 

the happy fate is accompliſhed. 


Nothing has been ſaid, in theſe papers, with 
reſpe& to particular conſtitutions : ſeamen are 
ſuppoſed to be robuſt, as their employment is 
| laborious. | And for ſuch, in | vocal, theſe pre- 
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 cepts; for the preſervation of health at fea, are 1 K 


directed. ' Others, who may make an accidental 
voyage, ſhould take proper advice according to 
their conſtitutions, leſt they ſuffer from a mode 
of living, ſituation and element, to which I 

| have not been accuſtomed. TT rr 


2”: healthy man, under his own government, 
may perhaps deſpiſe rules, and live indiſcrimi- 
nately, upon all ſorts of food. He may conſult 
his inclination, rather than his conſtitution; attend 
feaſts, or abſtain, as he likes beſt; ſometimes he 


may indulge, and ſometimes even Gare to com- 
mit exceſſes *, 


But the ſeaman is 9 own govern- 
ment, and at large, on ſhipboard and therefore 
ſhould conform, when he can, to the precepts of 
diſcretion and experience, chat his health may be 
happy, and his days many. LD 


ON And now, let me intreat r all 1 com- 
15 manders of ſhips to honour themſelves, and - 
ſhew mercy to their ſeamen, by ſtrenuouſly pro- 


|  moting a due obſervance of theſe admonitions. 


which are founded in truth and experience. So 
may Providence always ſhew mercy to them for 

their wiſdom and benevolence, crown all their 

- good intentions with proſperity, and conduct them 

. ſafely through thoſe perturbationg common in 


the voyages of human life, to the commencement _ 


of an eternal felicity. | 
Eg A P- 
. BY Celſus, cap. I. reg. 1. 
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\EAMEN are not only ſubject to the manifold 
calamities of ſhip-wreck and ſickneſs, but 
in certain places, and at particular ſeaſons, ſhips 
are alſo very liable to receive great damage, and, 
ſometimes, to be deſtroyed by lightning; of which 
too many inſtances might be produced for any 
to be neceſſary.—I cannot, therefore, neglect this 
article, as it is my intention not to omit any 
thing which may importantly tend to preſerve 
the lives of ſeamen, I muſt beg then to put 
them here in mind of their great benefactor Dr. 
Franklin, who has diſcovered a method to pro- 
tect ſhips from the lightening, which is here an- 


nexed, as delivered by Dr. Watjon * in the fol- 


lowing Words, 


We are to guard againſt the thunder-clouds, 
e which are near us. The maſt of every ſhip 
“ which is beſet on its tops with thoſe bright 
« lights which our mariners call comazants, and 
are the feu St. Elme of the French, and were 
te the Caſtor and Pollux of the ancients, is within 
« the ſphere of action of a thunder-cloud, An- 
* « ciently, when they v were n. they were only 


©* confi- 
- See Phil. Tranſat. Vol. LIL. p. IL. p. 675 
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<* conſidered as the attendants of a ſtorm, and no 
e conſequence was drawn from them; but now 
 « (ſince Dr. Franklin's admirable diſcovery of 
56 conducting lightening from the clouds, we 
know them to be no other than a modification 
« of the ſame meteor which conſtitutes thunder 
s and lightening) they demonſtrate that danger 
& jg near, and therefore we ſhould do our ut- 

< moſt to prevent its effects. This, in my opi- 

<« nion, would be done, if a wire of iron or any 
other metal were connected with the ſpindles. 
and iron-work at the tops of maſts of ſhips, 
« and conducted down the fides of the maſts, 
« and from thence in any convenient direc- 


tion ſo diſpoſed as always to touch the wa- 


« ter. By theſe means the accumulation of 
« the matter of thunder and lightening will be 
<« prevented to a conſiderable diſtance from the 
40 ſhip, by its being diſcharged filently by the 
wire, which will not be done by the maſts; 

« 2s theſe, from their height, figure, and con- 
- * ſtituent parts, without an apparatus of this 

c kind, tend to direct and conduct the lightening, 
6 into the — 3 | 


| The . wire to the maſts of ſhips - 
will be neither difficult nor expenſive, \ as a, 
« braſs wire of the thickneſs or a large gooſe- 


c& quill, 
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«quill, I am of opinion will in moſt caſes 
b be large enough to anſwer this purpoſe. I 


._ © © prefer braſs wire to iron, as the former is 
( leſs liable to ruſt than the latter; and any 


« metal corroded to the center ceaſes to be of 
any uſe in directing the lightening in the de- 


© pree hoped for, 2 by chis appa- 
„ 


When a man has been ſtruck by lightening, 
the moſt immediate help is ſaid to be gained by 
plunging his body in the water. 


As lightening is very frequent at ſea in many 
latitudes, and great miſchief often done by it to 
ſhipping; ſo the method here propoſed to prevent 
its evil effects, being of ſmall expence, eaſy con- 
ſtructure, not inconvenient, and apparently very 
effectual: *tis to be hoped that it will obtain a 
proper attention from ſea-faring * | 


FINIS. 
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